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For  more  of  David  Horsey’s  cartoons,  go  to  www.seattlepi.com/horsey 
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Winning  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial 
cartooning  takes 
tremendous  talent. 
That  goes  twice  for 
David  Horsey. 
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David  Horsey 


Readers  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  look  to  David 
Horsey’s  editorial  cartoons  to 
capture  the  crux  of  American 
politics  and  culture.  His  work  is 
characterized  not  just  by  his  keen  wit,  but  also  by 
his  uncanny  ability  to  communicate  complex 
ideas  and  issues  through  one  insightful  image  that 
says  it  all.  He  was  recently  awarded  the  2003 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  body  of  work  over  the  past 
year.  Many  of  his  cartoons  targeted  the  ironies 


and  controversies  surrounding  President  Bush's 
policies.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  his  blazing  pen 
has  illuminated  the  cracks  in  presidential  armor.  In 
tact.  Horsey  won  his  first  Pulitzer  in  1 999  for  his  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  depicting  the  chaos  created  by 
the  Clinton/Lewinsky  scandal.  The  challenge  of 
the  editorial  cartoonist  is  to  bring  a  clear,  concise 
and  often  humorous  view  of  the  news  that 
shapes  our  world.  No  one  has  achieved  that 
better  than  David  Horsey.  By  bringing  readers 
the  best  journalism  has  to  otter,  Hearst 
Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Fastest  Way  to 
Any  Point?.., 


A  straight  line. 

Straight-line  inserting  keeps  package  contents 
intact,  and  is  the  fastest  way  between  jacket  input 
and  gripper  output.  It  allows  for  the  most  efficient 
material  handling  and  machine  management. 


GMA  has  proven  the  superiority  of  straight-line  inserting — in 
^  hundreds  of  world-wide  installations.  Today,  GMA’s  third  generation 

SLS3000’  inserting  system  maintains  the  straight-line  approach.  The 
SLS3000  is  faster,  has  greater  capabilities  for  a  wider  variety  of  products,  and 
a  sleeker,  safer,  more  ergonomic  design.  The  end  result  is  higher  net  throughput. 


Knowing  what  the  packaging  and  distribution  market  needs,  and  innovating  to  meet  those 
demands,  GMA  continues  to  raise  the  bar  on  productivity. 


Passion  for  Innovation! 


MfMSfR  OF  THE  MULLER  MARTINI  GROUP 


610-694-9494  fax,  610-694-0776  www.gma.com 


LETTERS 


CEKTEfilNG  ON  CIVIC  JOURNALISM 

Allan  Wolper’s  column  about 
civic  journalism  is  grossly 
misleading  and  unfair  both  to  the 
scores  of  journalists  who  promote  it  and 
the  hundreds  who  practice  it  [“RIP,  civic 
journalism,”  April  14,  p.  26]. 

Wolper  cites  no  evidence  to  back  up  his 
outrageous  claims  because  there  is  none. 
The  hundreds  of  journalists  involved  in 
the  practice  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  Pew 
Center  for  Civic  Journalism  funding  did 
not  inspire  them  to  “paw  at  their  computer 
terminals  instead  of  walking  to  where  the 
news  was:  at  PTA  meetings, 
libraries,  police  and  fire 
stations ... ." 

Quite  the  contrary:  The\’ 
developed  new  wavs  to  tap  into 
the  communitv',  to  diversify 
their  sources,  and  report 
stories  from  the  bottom  up 
instead  of  from  the  top  down. 

Moreover,  civic  journalists 
can  refute  Wolper’s  claim  that 
civic  journalism  establishes  “connections  to 
those  who  want  to  retain  their  power  rather 
than  to  those  who  need  to  be  empowered  to 
improve  their  lives.” 

Quite  the  contrary:  Chic  journalism 
whetted  civic  involvement  that  has  inspired 
many  newcomers  to  run  for  public  office. 

Most  outrageous  is  the  accusation 
that  civic  journalism  “appears  to  have 
encouraged  journalists  to  routinely  engage 
in  bad  behavior.”  That  claim  is  followed 
by  three  examples  of  journalists  becoming 
involved  in  overt  politicking,  but  Wolper 
cites  no  connection  with  civic  journalism 
because  there  is  none. 

The  “ethics  issue”  he  raises,  “that  Pew 


funding  distorted  newsroom  operations,” 
is  laughable.  Newsrooms  proposed  what 
they  wanted  to  cover  and  directed  how  they 
would  cover  it  —  hardly  a  distortion  of 
newsroom  operations. 

Finally,  the  Pew  Center  never  gave  any 
single  news  organization  $177,000  in 
funding.  The  Pew  Center  since  1993  has 
modestly  supported  120  projects,  fewer 
than  15%  of  the  800-plus  civic  projects  it 
has  collected  for  archiving  at  the  University 
ofWisconsin. 

Civic-journalism  projects  have  triggered 
significant  changes  in  communities  large 
and  small.  A  series  in  The  Charlotte  (N.C.) 

Obsen'er  measurably  reduced 
crime.  A  Portland  (Maine) 
Prexs  Herald  project  engaged 
the  entire  state  in  addressing 
solutions  to  alcoholism.  A 
series  in  the  Pre.ss  Cf  Sun- 
Bulletin  of  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
fostered  an  economic  turn¬ 
around.  SaiHinnah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  reporting 
inspired  educational  reform. 

More  than  20,000  people  now  receive 
the  Pew  Center’s  J-Flash  electronic 
newsletter,  a  new  professional  organization 
has  formed  (http://www’.pjnet.org),  and  a 
successor  project  has  launched  (http:// 
www.j-lab.org). 

Wolper  is  entitled  to  represent  his 
opinions  but  not  to  misrepresent  the  facts. 

JAN  SCHAFFER 
DIRECTOR 

Pew  Center  for  Civic  Journalism 
JACK  NELSON 
CHAIRMAN 
Pew  Center  Advisoiy  Board 

FORMER  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  CHIEF 
Los  Angeles  Times 


A  CIVIC  DEBATE 
Allan  Wolper’s  “Ethics 
Comer:  RIP,  civic 
journalism’’  column 
on  April  14  provoked 
many  letters  —  pro 
and  con.  For  a 
selection,  seep.  29. 


-  50  YEARS  AGO  -- 


NEWSPAPERDOM  *  FROM  EDITOR 


APRIL  25.  1953: 

George  C.  Biggers,  president 
of  Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc., 
was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  the  closing  session 


Thursday  of  ANPA's  67th  annual 
convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York. 

Among  those  attending  the 
dedication  of  the  John  Peter 


&  PUBLISHER 

Zenger  Memorial  —  the  nation's 
shrine  of  press  freedom  in  New 
York’s  Federal  Hall  —  was  Zoe 
Zenger  Boden  of  Newark.  Del., 
who  is  a  direct  descendant 
in  the  ninth  generation. 
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THIS  WEEK  ON  THE  WEB 

Exclusively  on  editorandpublisher.com ... 

The  annual  “Time-Out  for  Diversity  and  Accuracy’ 

I  sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  | 

:  Editors  and  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  \ 
will  be  marked  by  participating  newsrooms  across 
the  country  this  week  (“Headlines.”  April  25). ... 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  Knight  Bidder  are  among  the 
newspaper  companies  experimenting  with  paid 
online  advertising  links.  Read  about  consolidation 
among  vendors  of  this  technology  (“Headlines.” 

April  24). ...  The  FBI  is  conducting  an  internal 
probe  into  the  seizure  of  an  unclassified  document 
sent  via  FedEx  from  one  Associated  Press  reporter 
to  another  (“Headlines.”  April  24). . . .  Plus  a  new 
I  Photo  of  the  Week  and  E&P  Online  Poll. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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The  New  York  Times  Company  Salutes  the  Winners  of  the  2003  Pulitzer  Prize 
from  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Boston  Globe 


CLIFFORD  J.  LEVY, 

The  New  York  Times, 
for  Investigative  Reporting 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  1 5,000 
mentally  ill  people  could  live  in 
state-regulated  facilities  yet  be 
virtually  invisible  to  state 
officials,  that  for  more  than  r\vo 
decades  these  residents  could 
be  subject  to  such  appalling  conditions,  that  nearly 
1,000  of  them  could  have  died  in  recent  years 
without  anyone  asking  how  or  why. 

Clifford  J.  Levy’s  series  of  three  articles  on  the 
subject  exposed  the  shameful  and  sometimes  deadly 
practices  of  these  adult  homes  and  shook  New  York 
State’s  government  into  action.  Mr.  Levy  spent  a 
year  preparing  these  sweeping  articles,  canvassing 
neighborhoods  where  the  homes  were  located, 
interviewing  hundreds  of  workers,  residents  and 
family  members,  uncovering  more  than  5,000 
pages  of  internal  state  documents. 

The  series  revealed  how  adult  homes  had  become 
“psychiatric  flophouses,”  profiting  owners  and 
doctors,  ignored  by  officials.  It  resulted  in  the 
state  government’s  major  investigation  of  adult 
home  operators  and  lawsuit  against  them,  and  in 
January  2003,  Gov.  George  E.  Pataki  announced 
an  $80  million  plan  to  overhaul  the  adult-home 
system,  even  in  the  face  of  the  worst  budget 
crisis  in  memory. 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE, 
for  Public  Service 

On  January  6,  2002,  The  Boston  Globe  published 
the  first  of  hundreds  of  articles  about  clergy  sex 
abuse  in  the  Catholic  Church  —  and  in  the  process 
touched  off  what  is  perhaps  the  biggest  .scandal  in 
the  hi,story  of  American  religion. 

It  began  with  a  seemingly  routine  court  filing  — 
in  which  C'ardinal  Bernard  F.  l.aw  made  a  .startling 
admission.  He  acknowledged  having  received  a 
warning  that  the  Rev.  John  J.  Geoghan  had  molested 
children  before  the  cardinal  reassigned  the  priest  to  a 
job  as  parochial  vicar  at  St.  Julia’s  Catholic  Church  in 
Weston,  Mass.  The  Cilobe  decided  to  investigate 
whether  the  Geoghan  case  represented  a  pattern 
within  the  Boston  ArchditKese. 

The  newspaper’s  subsequent  reports  led  to  a  new 
movement  among  the  laity,  a  Mas.sachusetts  law 
requiring  clergv'men  to  report  sexual  abuse,  grand 
jury  investigations  and  tough  .scrutiny  of  the  church 
by  law  enforcement,  a  revolt  among  Boston  priests 
against  their  leadership,  an  emergencs'  meeting 
of  U.S.  cardinals  at  the  Vatican,  a  national  child 
protection  policy  in  the  Catholic  Cfiurch,  and 
ultimately  the  resignation  of  Cardinal  l.aw,  once  the 
nation’s  most  influential  Catholic  prelate.  By  year’s 
end,  the  .scandal  had  forced  the  removal  of  450 
accused  priests  nationwide. 


The  newspaper  group  of  The  New  York  Times  Company  comprises  The  New  York  Times,  The  Boston 
Globe,  the  International  Herald  Tribune  and  16  other  newspapers.  All  of  these  papers  share  one  defining 
trait:  an  unwavering  dedication  to  journalistic  excellence.  We  congratulate  the  winners  of  this  year's 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  and  we  thank  all  the  men  and  women  who  embrace  this  guiding  mission  every  day. 


The  New  YorkTimes 
Company 


A  day  in  the  life: 
They’re  still 
reading  the  news 
today,  oh  boy. 


With  the 
Freedom 

Communications  Inc. 
“black  book”  set  to 
go  out  to  potential 
suitors  as  early  as 
next  month,  its  family 
shareholders’  annual 
meeting  in  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.,  last 
Friday  and  Saturday 
was  sure  to  be 
anything  but  dull. 

In  a  sign  of 
continued  infighting 
over  Freedom’s 
future,  Timothy  C. 
Hoiles,  grandson  of 
its  founder  and  one 
of  the  most  vocal 
proponents  of  a  sale 
of  the  company, 
lashed  out  at 
Chairman  R.  David 
Threshie  and  Director 
Richard  A.  Wallace  in 
a  letter  to  share¬ 
holders  dated 
Wednesday.  Threshie 
and  Wallace  cast  the 
only  two  ballots 
against  exploring  a 
sale  when  the  matter 
came  before  the  board 
for  a  vote  last  month. 

The  feuding  has 
made  the  chairman¬ 
ship  “a  lightning  rod 
for  criticism,"  Freedom 
CEO  and  President 


reported  better-than-usual  gains  at  nearly  all  their 
papers,  but  companvwide  figures  weren’t  available. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  advanced  3.36% 
daily,  0.37%  Sunday.  The  Houston  Chronicle  edged 
up  0.5%  daily,  0.12%  Sunday.  Neu'sday  in  Mehille, 
N.Y.,  inched  up  0.26%  daily,  0.15%  Sunday.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  w  as  essentially  flat.  A  varieU'  of  factors 
cost  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  2.2%  daily,  but  a 
weekend  offer  boosted  Saturday  and  Sunday-  by  2.1% 
and  3.1%,  respectively. 

MediaNews  Group  focused  on  retention  w'hile 
de-emphasizing  Newspaper  In  Education  and  third- 
party  sales.  Said  President  Jcxly  Lodovic:  "The  growth 
needs  to  be  in  quality  circulation,  not  just  throwing 
numbers  on  the  board.  In  a  lot  of  our  markets,  chum 
has  been  a  big  problem.” 

Lee’s  Wisivnsin  State  Journal  in  Madi.son  grew  circ 
2.8%  daily,  0.5%  Sunday,  due  to  bonus  days,  sponsor- 


Our  semiannual  FAS-FAX  preview  finds 
small  but  telling  gains,  with  retention 
and  readership  getting  their  due 

BY  LUCIA  MOSES 


IN  A  WELCOME  SIGN  FOR  THE  ADVERTISING-LITE 
newspaper  business,  several  large  chains  and  a 
number  of  indi\idual  papers  report  they  will 
.show  circulation  bumps  in  the  next  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (ABC)  FAS-FAX,  scheduled  for  release 
May  5.  Papers  of  all  sizes  shared  the  gains. 

In  few'  cases  did  publishers  cite  big  news  events, 
such  as  the  Challenger  explosion  or  the  Iraq  war  at 
the  end  of  the  reporting  period,  as  circulation  drivers. 
Instead,  they  credited  a  mix  of  retention  programs, 
readership  initiatives,  and  the  ABC  third-parts-  rule 
change  allowing  businesses 
to  buy  newspaper  copies 
a  discount  and  then  resell 
them  to  readers. 

Oserall, 

Belo’s  three  large  dailies  grew 
Sun- 

day  in  the  six  months  ended 
March  Its  The 

Dallas  Morning  Neu's,  rose 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  chart- 
ed  chainwide  gains  of  about  \ 

0.5%  daily  and  0.3%  Sunday  . 

fur  the  same  period.  This  will 
be  Lee’s  fourth  consecutive 

increase  in  the  FAS-FAX.  ^ 

MediaNews  Group  Inc. 

and  Media  General  Inc.  ifl 
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Alan  J.  Bell  said  on 
Friday.  Bell  has  been 
speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  board. 

“My  position  of 
January  2002  has 
not  changed,”  Hoiles 
wrote  in  his  letter.  “I 
am  still  a  hostage:  I 
wish  to  get  out  and  at 
a  fair  price.”  While  he 
didn't  name  a  price, 
he  previously  had 
asked  for  $200  a 
share  for  his  8.6% 
stake  in  Freedom, 
parent  of  The  Orange 
County  Register  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif., 

27  other  daily  news¬ 
papers,  37  weekly 
publications,  eight 
TV  stations,  and  a 
number  of  affiliated 
Web  sites. 

In  his  letter,  Hoiles 
urged  his  fellow 
shareholders  to 
support  the  sale- 
exploration  process. 

This  month,  John  F. 
Bitzer  Jr.,  an  outside 
director,  resigned, 
in  part  over  his 
concern  that  the 
company  was 
following  a  process 
he  called  “unfairly 
biased  in  favor  of  a 
sale.”  Interestingly, 
Bitzer  voted  last 
month  in  favor  of 
exploring  a  sale. 

-  LUCIA  MOSES 

AGLOSECAIL 
ON  OPTIONS 

Knight  Bidder 
shareholders 
last  week  narrowly 
defeated  a  shareholder 
proposal  to  treat  stock 
options  as  an  expense, 
the  company  said. 

The  measure  got  an 
unusually  strong  level 
of  support  for  a  share¬ 
holder  proposal.  A 
- 1  - 


ships,  single-copy  promotions,  and  improved  news 
content,  Circulation  Director  Phil  Stoddard  said. 

Media  General’s  top  performer  was  The  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  rising  nearly  6%  daily  and  5%  Sunday, 
while  its  rival  St.  Petersburg  Times  gained  0.6%  daily, 
0.5%  Sunday.  The  Tribune  credited  more  discount¬ 
ing,  marketing,  and  local  coverage. 

Tampa  represents  another  trend;  Papers’  growing 
use  of  the  Readership  Institute’s  “Impact”  study  of 
readership  to  build  circulation  by  improving  local 
coverage,  among  other  changes. 

At  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  “We’re  making  a 
real  effort  to  have  stories  that  touch  ordinary  people’s 
lives,”  Editor  Frank  Denton  said.  A  resurvey  of  the 
100  original  “Impact”  study  papers  and  anecdotal 
evidence  suggest  that,  two  years  after  the  study,  most 


papers  are  employing  its  recommendations  in  some 
fashion,  said  Mary  Nesbitt,  managing  director  of  the 
Readership  Institute  at  Northwestern  University’s 
Media  Management  Center. 

In  a  field  where  success  is  measured  in  small 
percentage  moves,  other  newspapers  continue  to  fight 
to  stay  in  positive  territory.  CommuniU'  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc.  CEO  Mike  Reed  said  its  overall  daily- 
circulation  is  down  1.5%,  which  is  a  bit  less  than 
the  declines  in  recent  years.  “It’s  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,”  he  said. 

Cox  Newspapers  Inc.,  the  parent  of  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  managed  to  hold  its  circulation 
steady  overall,  spokeswoman  Colleen  Brannan  said, 
with  home  delivery,  retention  programs,  and  third- 
party-  sales  helping  to  offset  single-copy  dips.  11 


With  those  in  Toronto  feeling  safe 


Few  watching  SARS  come  out 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Despite  the 

World  Health 
Organization’s 
warning  for  travelers  to 
avoid  Toronto  due  to 
severe  acute  respiratory 
syndrome  (SARS),  U.S. 
newspaper  editors  last 
week  expressed  few  fears 
about  covering  the 
outbreak  up  close.  But, 
for  whatever  reason, 
they  are  not  exactly- 
rushing  correspondents 
to  the  stricken  city, 
despite  its  proximity  to 
the  United  States 
(especially  in  compari¬ 
son  to,  say,  China). 
Among  the  few  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  arriving  in 
the  city  last  week  were 
writers  covering  Major 
League  Baseball  teams. 

Those  on  assignment 
in  Toronto  or  attached 
to  bureaus  there  say  they 
are  follow-ing  only  basic 
health-protection  guide¬ 
lines  —  a  far  cry  from 
their  brethren  in  Asia, 
where  surgical  masks, 
home-based  reporting, 
and  extensive  cleansing 
of  offices  is  the  norm. 


The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which 
has  two  reporters 
regularly  based 
in  Toronto,  has 
put  both  scribes 
on  the  SARS  beat 
nearly  full-time, 
according  to 
John  MoriLsugu, 
managing  editor 
of  Dow  Jones 
Newswires 
Canada.  But  he 
said  neither  was 
taking  extreme 
safety-  precau¬ 
tions  and  no 
more  staffers 
were  expected. 

“It’s  business  as 
usual,”  he  said. 

“It  is  a  one-pers 
story,”  said  Chicago 
Tribune  Foreign  Editor 
Colin  McMahon.  “We 
are  covering  it  mostly 
out  of  Beijing.”  The 
paper  did  send  a  w-riter 
to  Toronto  last  week, 
but  saw  no  need  for 
additional  staffers  there. 
The  Boston  Globe  and 
the  San  Frandsco 
Chronicle  have  reporters 
based  in  Montreal  and 


SARS  story-  who 
spoke  with 
admitted  taking 
extra  precautions. 
Colin  Nickerson, 
the  Globe's 
Montreal-based 
repiorter,  said  he 
had  been  travel¬ 
ing  regularly  to 
Toronto,  but 
avoiding  hospi¬ 
tals.  He  added  he 
had  taken  to  using 
alcohol  wipes  on 
his  hands  after 
shaking  hands 
or  touching 
public  areas. 

Writers  w-ho 
cover  the  Kansas 
City-  Royals  and 
Texas  Rangers  have  not 
altered  plans  for  attend¬ 
ing  games  in  Toronto 
against  the  Blue  Jays, 
according  to  editors. 
Holly  Lawton,  deputy- 
sports  editor  at  The 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
sent  Royals  beat  writer 
Bob  Dutton  to  cover  the 
Royals-Blue  Jays  games 
last  weekend.  She  said 
she  was  “concerned” 
about  risks,  but  decided 


Most  reporters  in  Toronto  are  leaving  their 
face  masks  home,  but  dangers  lurk. 

Toronto,  respectively, 
who  are  reporting  the 
story-,  editors  said. 

Neither  saw  a  need  for 
more  staffers  there.  “We 
don’t  w-ant  to  overreact,” 
said  Globe  Foreign 
Editor  James  Smith. 

For  its  part,  Newsday 
in  Melville,  N.Y.,  is 
pulling  Toronto  cover¬ 
age  from  the  wires. 

Only  one  journalist 
covering  the  Toronto 
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they  were  “pretty  slim.” 
Dutton,  she  said 
Thursday,  “is  going  to 
stick  close  to  the  hotel 
and  be  careful,  but  I 
doubt  he  will  cover  the 
game  in  a  mask.” 


At  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Telegram, 
Cody  Bailey,  senior 
deputy  sports  editor, 
said  sportswriter  Carlos 
Mendez  would  be  in 
Toronto  for  the  Rangers- 


Blue  Jays  games  this 
week,  without  changing 
his  routine.  “He  has  been 
told  to  stay  out  of  public 
areas  and  use  good 
hygiene,  but  that  is  it,” 
Bailey  said.  “We  are 


journalists,  so  if  the  team 
is  there,  we  go.” 

Both  sports  editors 
gave  their  baseball 
scribes  the  option  of 
staying  home,  but  both 
declined.  @1 


Embeds  muster  out  of  military 


j  They  head  for  home  -  or  stay  in  Iraq 
ii  searchingfor  a  post-Saddam  scoop 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Newspapers  are  pulling  their  reporters 
and  photographers  out  of  once-coveted 
military  embedding  slots  in  droves,  choosing 
to  bring  many  Persian  Gulf  War  II  correspondents 
home  and  give  others  nonembedded  assignments. 
“They  were  finished,”  James  Smith,  foreign  editor  of 
The  Boston  Globe,  said  about  his  paper’s  three  embed¬ 
ded  reporters,  who  left  their  units  last  week  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  “The  militaiy  aspects  are  over.” 

In  Iraq,  Smith  said,  the  Globe  still  has  three  free- 
roaming  reporters  and  a  photographer  in  Baghdad 
and  a  reporter  and  photographer  in  Basra:  “They  are 
providing  very  important  pieces  about  life  under 
Saddam,  the  transition,  and  what  comes  next.” 

The  embedding  program,  which 
once  had  nearly  800  journalists 
traveling  with  U.S.  military  units, 
has  seen  the  number  drop  to  fewer 
than  190  in  the  last  three  weeks, 
since  the  fall  of  Baghdad. 

Smith’s  view  is  shared  by  many 
editors  who  recently  removed 
reporters  from  embedded  slots. 

“There  is  better  stuff  elsewhere,” 
said  Colin  McMahon,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  at  one  point  had  seven 
embedded  reporters,  but  is  down 
to  only  one.  “It  is  good  to  still  have 
one  person  in  there,  but  the  real 
I  stoiy  is  rebuilding  and  the  politics, 
j  and  you  can  only  get  that  by  talking 
to  the  Iraqi  people.” 

The  Tribune  also  has  six  nonembedded  reporters 
and  two  photographers  in  the  region,  including  one 
who  is  setting  up  a  Baghdad  bureau.  McMahon  said 
the  paper  likely  will  keep  at  least  three  or  four  staffers 
in  Iraq  for  the  next  several  months.  “We  want  some- 
I  one  in  the  north,  south,  and  in  Baghdad,”  he  said. 

Army  Maj.  Tim  Blair,  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  told 
E^P  the  program  will  continue  with  no  cut-off  date 
in  sight  and  no  change  in  the  restrictions  that  forbid 
I  embeds  from  returning  to  units  they  leave  or  switch¬ 


ing  to  other  embedded  spots.  “There  are  still  some 
media  wanting  to  get  into  slots,”  Blair  said,  adding 
that  a  few  new  embeds  have  arrived  with  fresh  troops. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  still  has  two  em¬ 
bedded  staffers  —  a  reporter  and  photographer  —  but 
Marshall  Ingwerson,  Monitor  managing  editor,  said, 
“I  don’t  think  we  will  have  an  embed  three  weeks  from 
now.”  Ingwerson  stressed  that  the  paper  would  keep  a 
handful  of  correspondents  in  and  around  Iraq  to 
cover  the  next  phase.  “We  will  cycle  people  through  in 
more  of  a  tag  team,”  he  explained. 

Financial  concerns  played  a  role  in  The  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle's  decision  to  bring  back  embedded 
reporter  Johnny  Edwards,  who  returned  April  20. 
“We  had  exceeded  our  budget  weeks  ago,”  Executive 
Editor  Dennis  Sodomka  said,  noting  that  insurance 
costs  were  “sky-high.” 

Noelle  Phillips,  a  former  embed  for  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News,  said  she  and  embedded  photog¬ 
rapher  John  Carrington  returned  April  14  after  hear¬ 


ing  that  Carrington’s  father  became  ill.  The  two  were 
“tired  and  ready  to  go”  and  probably  wouldn’t  have 
stayed  in  Iraq  for  more  than  another  week,  she  said. 

Editors  and  military  officials  said  the  embedding 
program  had  worked  well,  but  the  Pentagon’s  Blair 
said  discussions  eventually  will  be  held  between 
media  representatives  and  military  officials  to  seek 
changes.  Said  Blair,  “There  are  definite  areas  where 
we  can  improve.”  11 

Rafe  Bartholomew  contributed  reporting  to  this  story. 


Christian  Science  Monitor  photographer  Andy  Nelson  outside  Baghdad  recently 


spokeswoman  said 
34.1  million  shares 
were  voted  against  the 
measure  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  meeting 
Tuesday  and  33.4 
million  were  voted  in 
favor,  with  90.5%  of 
the  total  shares 
outstanding  voted. 

Lynne  Dennis, 
chairwoman  of  the 
San  Jose  Newspaper 
Guild’s  unit  at  the 
Knight  Bidder  flagship 
San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News  and 
sponsor  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  said  she’s  glad 
the  measure  got  as 
much  support  as  it 
did,  considering  the 
board  recommended 
voting  against  it.  Said 
Dennis,  “When  some¬ 
thing  is  this  close,  I 
think  the  board  of 
directors  should  con¬ 
sider  it  very  carefully.” 

-  LUCIA  MOSES 

MEDIANEWS 

APPEALIII6 

MediaNews 
Group  Inc. 
in  Denver  said  it  will 
appeal  a  $2.74- 
million  court  verdict 
in  a  newsprint 
contract  case. 

The  dispute  arose 
from  MediaNews’ 
contract  with  the 
Smurfit  Newsprint 
Corp.  of  California, 
which  referred  to  a 
supposed  average 
industry  price  that 
MediaNews  contends 
doesn’t  exist.  Media- 
News  President  Jody 
Lodovk  contended 
that  it  should  have 
paid  the  “big  buyer” 
price  commonly  paid 
by  large  newspaper 
groups,  which  is  $25- 
a-ton  less  than  what 
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Smurfit  demanded. 

Smurfit  sued  in 
November  2001 
when  MediaNews 
failed  to  pay  for 
delivered  newsprint, 
Smurfit  lawyer 
Steven  Gardner  said. 

The  case  went  to 
trial  March  3,  and  the 
jury  issued  a  verdict 
April  18.  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  a  jury 
that  I  don’t  think 
applied  the  facts  of 
the  laws,  and  we  plan 
to  appeal  on  the  basis 
of  that,"  Lodovic  said. 

The  newsprint  came 
from  the  Pomona, 
Calif.,  recycled  paper 
mill  that  was  started 
in  1967  by  Richard  B. 
Scudder  when  he  ran 
Garden  State  Paper 
Co.  After  changing 
hands  a  few  times, 
it’s  now  owned  by  a 
unit  of  the  Jefferson 
Smurfit  Group  in 
Ireland.  In  an 
interesting  twist  of 
fate,  Scudder  is  now 
chainnan  of  Media- 
News  Group  Inc. 

-  LUCIA  MOSES 


Dayton  legend  is  the  real  McCoy 


Sportswriter  files  blind  items 


Contributing  Editor 
Allan  Wolper, 


whose  “Ethics  Comer” 
column  appears 
monthly  in  £&P,  has 
won  the  2002  Bart 
Richards  Award  for 
Media  Criticism. 

Wolper  will  be 
honored  and  the 
award  presented 
during  a  May  22 
ceremony  at  the 
National  Press  Club 
in  Washington,  the 
award’s  sponsor  — 
the  College  of 
Communications  of 
Pennsylvania  State 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IN  HIS  31  YEARS  AS 
the  Cincinnati  Reds 
beat  writer  for  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  Hal  McCoy  has 
seen  it  all.  From  the  Big 
Red  Machine  teams  of 
the  1970s  to  the  Pete 
Rose  scandal  to  Ken 
Griffey  Jr.’s  latest 
injuries,  McCoy  has 
chronicled  the  Reds’ 
highs  and  lows  during 
the  longest  tenure  of 
any  current  beat  writer 
covering  one  Major 
League  Baseball  team. 

This  season,  however, 
he  sees  things  a  bit 
differently.  Since  a 
degenerative  eye 
condition  struck  in 
January,  the  62-year-old 
has  been  legally  blind  in 
both  eyes. 

“It’s  like  when  your 
glasses  are  really  dirty,” 
McCoy  told  E^P  during 
an  interview  via  cell 


phone  while  en  route 
from  Dayton  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  last  Wednesday’s 
game  between  the  Reds 
and  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers.  “I  don’t  feel 
sorry  for  myself,  though, 
because  I  am  still  able  to 
do  my  job.”  Indeed,  with 
help  from  Daily  News 
editors  and  Reds’  players 
and  management,  as 
well  as  his  own  determi¬ 
nation,  McCoy’s  work  is 
as  good  as  ever,  say 
observers.  “He  has  just 
been  a  warrior,”  said 
Daily  News  Sports 
Editor  Frank  Corsoe. 

“He  is  such  a  gift  to 
this  paper.” 

The  newspaper  solved 
one  of  McCoy’s  first 
problems  —  getting  to 
the  games  —  by  provid¬ 
ing  someone  to  drive 
him  more  than  an  hour 
each  way  between 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati 
for  games  at  the  Reds’ 


Dayton  Daily  News  Sports  Editor  Frank  Corsoe  (left) 
presents  Hal  McCoy,  who  is  now  legally  blind,  with  a 
painting  of  the  sportswriter  in  a  Cincinnati  Reds  uniform. 


new  Great  American 
Ball  Park.  In  the  press 
box,  McCoy  has  his  own 
TV  monitor,  courtesy  of 
the  Reds,  to  help  him 
watch  the  action,  along 
with  a  larger-than-usual 
screen  on  his  laptop 


computer.  But  following 
the  game  on  the  field  can 
be  tough.  “I  cannot  see 
the  ball  beyond  the  in¬ 
field,  so  I  have  learned  to 
look  at  how  the  outfield¬ 
ers  react,  and  that  helps 
me  pick  it  up,”  he  said. 

Before  and  after 


ALLAN  WOLPER  Cooking  up  a  good  cause 


BY  RAPE  BARTHOLOMEW 


,  ARADE  MAGAZINE  AND  THE 


nonprofit  organization  Share 
JL,  Our  Strength  (SOS)  are 
teauning  to  hold  “The  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Bake  Sale”  to  fight  chUd  hunger. 

Starting  with  a 
Parade  cover  stoiy  _ 
yesterday  on  chUd- 
hood  hunger  in 
America,  the  philan¬ 
thropy  is  asking 
people  to  hold  bake 
sales  and  donate  the 
proceeds  to  SOS 
between  now  and 
July  22.  (Corporate 
sponsors  include 
the  ABC  TV 


network,  Betty  Crocker,  Tyson  Foods, 
and  Reynolds  Consumer  Products. 

Parade  is  recruiting  more  support 
from  its  affiliated  dailies,  which  will 
be  running  stories  about  the  effort, 
providing  free  ad  space,  holding 
new'sroom  bake  sales,  and  sponsor- 

-  ing  reader  bake-offs, 

said  Parade  Pub¬ 
lisher  Jack  Griffin. 

The  bake  sale 
could  become  the 
biggest  fund-raising 
event  SOS  has  ever 
organized. 

“Our  projections,” 
said  Griffin,  “are 
certainly  in  the  seven- 
_  figure  range.”  i) 


games,  McCoy  also  has 
trouble  finding  players 
and  getting  around.  He 
has  memorized  the 
location  of  players’ 
lockers  in  the  Reds’  club¬ 
house,  but  has  to  ask 
where  opposing  players 
are  in  their  quarters.  “I 
still  bump  into  people  all 
the  time  if  they  are  not 
straight  in  front  of  me,” 
he  e.xplained.  “But  eveiy- 
one  is  very  nice  about  it.” 
He  also  avoids  the  mobs 
that  can  gather  around 
star  players  after  games, 
preferring  to  interview 
lesser  mortals  until  the 
press  pack  thins.  “I  get 
what  I  think  is  a  better 
story  that  way,”  he  said. 

McCoy’s  problem 
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WE  GIVE  YOU  MORE 
THAN  JUST  INSURANCE  OUOTES. 
WE  LIVE  WHERE  YOU  LI VE.  ' 


when  you  need  insights  or  information  on  financial  serv'ices,  you’ll  find  the  people  at  State  Farm 
a  great  source.  With  over  16,500  professionals  helping  over  28  million  households  across  North  America, 
we  can  give  you  a  rather  unique  perspective  on  financial  serx’ices.  And  yes,  you  can  quote  us  on  that. 


LIKE  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


STATE  EARM  IS  THERE." 


Providing  Insurance  and  Financial  Services 


stalejarm.com' 
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University  — 
announced  Tuesday. 

The  award  recog¬ 
nizes  outstanding 
contributions  to  the 
improvement  of 
journalism  through 
responsible  analysis 
or  critical  evaluation. 
Judges  cited  Wolpcr 
for  his  consistent 
ability  to  raise 
questions  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  field  of 
journalism. 

-  J.J.  MCGRATH 


ACONFIICT 

Union  leaders  at 
the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  have 
filed  a  grievance 
against  the  newspaper 
for  its  firing  of  colum¬ 
nist  Henry  Noor, 
who  claims  he  was 
dismissed  last  week 
for  participating  in  an 
antiwar  protest  nearly 
a  month  ago.  Noor, 
who  wrote  about 
technical  issues  for 
the  paper,  also  plans 
to  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Califomia 
Labor  Commission, 
according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  he  issued. 

Noor's  termination 
ietter  stated  he  had 
been  fired  for  filing  a 
false  sick-leave  claim 
for  the  day  he  was 
jaiied  following  the 
protest  and  for 
violating  the  paper's 
conflict-of-interest 
policies. 

Chronicle  Executive 
Editor  Phil  Bronstein 
declined  to  comment 
on  the  situation,  but 
stressed  the  paper  felt 
“very  strongly  about 
conflict-of-interest 
issues." 

-  JOE  STRUPP 


began  two  years  ago 
when  blurriness  devel¬ 
oped  in  his  right  eye. 
Doctors  diagnosed  it  as 
ischemic  optic  neuro¬ 
pathy,  which  has  no 
treatment  and  no  cure. 
In  January,  it  struck 
the  other  eye,  and  the 
scribe  thought  he  was 
done.  But  when  he 
approached  Corsoe, 
the  editor  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation 
and  asked  him  to  give 
it  a  tr>’  during  spring 
training. 

Upon  arriving  at  the 
Reds’  winter  home  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  McCoy 
was  apprehensive.  “I  was 
tripping  over  things  and 
knocking  down  chairs,” 
he  recalled.  “I  had  diffi¬ 
culty'  finding  my  luggage 
at  the  airport  w'hen  I 
flew  in.”  Still,  he  kept 
going,  with  encourage¬ 
ment  from  Reds  players 


and  fellow  writers,  h 

including  Tony  J ackson  I 

of  The  Cincinnati  Post, 
who  drove  him  to  s 

spring-training  events  a 

every  day.  “I  couldn’t  s 

have  done  it  without  t 

“He  has  just  been 
a  warrior ...  he 
is  still  deadline- 
oriented.” 

—  FRANK  CORSOE 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 

him,”  McCoy  said.  t 

Corsoe  made  it  clear  a 

that  keeping  McCoy  is  I 

more  than  just  showing  s 

compassion  for  a  long-  a 

time  employee:  He  a 

w'ants  the  paper’s  best  t 

sportswriter  on  the  job.  I 

“He  is  creative,  and  he  b 

changes  with  the  times,”  f 

the  editor  said  about  t 

McCoy,  who  will  be  J 


honored  at  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  this  year. 
“He  is  a  hip  guy,  he  is 
still  deadline-oriented, 
and  he  has  more 
stamina  and  punch 
tham  anyone.” 

Since  he  covered 
his  first  Reds  game  in 
1973,  McCoy  has  had 
his  share  of  memo¬ 
rable  moments.  Reds 
great  Joe  Morgan 
still  refuses  to  talk  to 
.  him  over  a  1979  story 
5  that  questioned  Mor¬ 
gan’s  dwindling  value 
to  the  team.  He  also  lost 
a  good  relation.ship  with 
Pete  Rose  after  breaking 
several  stories  in  1989 
about  Rose’s  gambling 
and  selling  merchandise 
to  get  betting  money. 
And  he  said  he  w'as 
banned  from  the  Reds 
press  dining  room  four 
times  by  former  owner 
Marge  Schott  for  things 


he  wrote  about  her.  One 
of  the  banishments 
followed  his  revelation 
that  Schott  intercepted 
a  bouquet  of  flowers 
meant  for  the  family  of 
umpire  John  MeSherry, 
who  had  just  died  from  a 
heart  attack  on  the  field, 
and  sent  them  as  her 
own.  He  also  broke 
the  story  in  1991  that 
manager  Lou  Piniella 
would  not  return  to  the 
Reds  the  followng  year, 
getting  the  scoop  during 
a  trip  to  a  racetrack  with 
Piniella. 

Looking  ahead, 
McCoy,  w'ho  is  married 
and  the  father  of  three, 
hopes  to  keep  on  the 
Reds  Ijeat  as  long  as 
possible:  “I  can  see 
my’self  doing  it  three  or 
four  more  years  at  least. 
There  are  millions  of 
people  who  are  a  lot 
worse  off  than  I  am.”  (1 


Why  Brown/  CNHI  deal  went  bad 


BY  LUCIA  MOSES 

The  aborted  Brown 
Publishing  Co./ 
Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc.  (CNHI) 
transaction  has  mergers-and- 
acquisitions  veterans 
wondering:  How  could  this 
happen  to  two  experienced 
deal  makers? 

Cincinnati-based  Browm 
announced  Feb.  28  it  had 
agreed  to  buy  11  small  dailies 
and  12  weeklies  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. -based  CNHI,  only  to 
withdraw  the  offer  on  April  22. 

The  story  is  unusual  in  a 
couple  of  respects. 

For  one,  CNHI  had  agreed 
to  provide  Brown  with  seller 
financing,  which  is  more 
commonly  seen  in  smaller 
transactions  involving  smaller 
companies.  In  seller-financed 
deals,  the  seller  effectively 
becomes  the  buyer’s  lender,  and 
the  debt  is  usually  subordinate 


to  financing  from  banks  and 
other  sources. 

For  another,  it’s  rare  for 
companies  to  announce  a  deal 
before  a  definitive 
agreement  is  reached, 
as  Brown  and  CNHI 
did.  None  of  the 
brokers  contacted  by 
E^P  could  remember 
a  previous  time  a 
newspaper  deal  was 
announced  and  then 
canceled.  When  nego-  CNHI  CE 
tiations  do  fall  apart  Reed’s  p 

—  which  occasionally  ^  ringin 

happens,  typically  because  the 
buyer  can’t  get  financing  or  the 
paper’s  finances  change  —  talks 
end  before  the  planned  deal 
becomes  public. 

“I’ve  always  made  a  practice 
not  to  announce  a  deal  until 
an  agreement  is  signed,”  said 
Kevin  Lavalla,  managing 
director  with  Jordan,  Edmiston 
Group  Inc.  in  New  York. 


CNHI  CEO  Michael 
Reed’s  phone  may 
be  ringing. 


The  deal-killer  in  this  case 
was  that  CNHI  didn’t  feel 
adequately  protected  by  the 
proposed  contract  in  case  it 
didn’t  get  paid, 
according  to  CEO 
Michael  Reed.  For 
its  part.  Brown 
said  it  offered  an 
aggressive  payment 
plan  and  felt  confi¬ 
dent  all  payments 
would  be  made. 
Michael  Apart  from  possi- 
ne  may  ble  embarrassment, 
the  deal’s  failure  has 
no  negative  consequences  for 
either  the  would-be  buyer  or 
the  w'ould-be  seller  —  and 
might  even  have  positive  ones 
for  the  seller,  experts  said. 

“My  guess  is,”  said  Robert  J. 
Broadwater,  managing  director 
with  Veronis  Suhler  Stevenson 
in  New  York,  “Mike  Reed’s 
phone  will  be  ringing  with  peo¬ 
ple  sa>ing,  ‘Ill  do  that  deal.’  ”  1) 
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NEW  YORK 

Elisabeth  L.  Rosenthal  to  science  editor  of 
The  New  York  Times  from  correspondent 
in  the  newspaper’s  Beijing  bureau.  She 
replaces  Cornelia  Dean,  who  accepted  a 
fellowship  at  Harvard  University’s  Joan 
Shorenstein  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics, 
and  Public  Policy  and  plans  to  return  to 
the  Times  as  a  writer  next  year. 

Anthony  J.  Rapczynski  to  circulation 
director  of  the  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin  in 
Binghamton  from  circulation  director  of 
The  Ithaca  Journal.  He  succeeds  Jaime 
Naranjo,  who  resigned. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Pierre  Manigault  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  vice  chairman  at  the  Evening 
Post  Publishing  Co.  in  Charleston,  where 
it  publishes  The  Post  and  Courier.  The 
son  of  Chairman  Peter  Manigault,  he 
retains  his  role  as  president  of  the 
privately  held  company’s  Community 
Newspaper  Division,  including  The  Eagle 
in  Bryan,  Texas;  the  Salisbury  (N.C.) 
Post-,  and  the  .d/Aren  {S.C.)  Standard. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Billy  McMacken  to  publisher  of  the 
Brookings  Register  from  advertising 
salesperson.  He  replaces  Michael  Jensen, 
the  new  group  publisher  of  the  Uinta 
County  Herald,  a  semiweekly  newspaper 
in  Evanston,  Wyo.,  and  two  weeklies. 

UTAH 

Albert  Manzi  to  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Daily  Herald  in  Provo  from  general 
manager.  Manzi,  with  overall  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  operations  of  all  Pulitzer 
Inc.  newspapers  in  the  state,  succeeds 
Kirk  Parkinson,  who  will  oversee  all  the 
Herald s  weekly  pa|>ers  in  Utah  County. 


VIRGINIA 

John  Kimbel 

to  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  Media 
General  Inc.’s 
Central  Virginia  Newspaper 
Group,  based  in  Charlottesville, 
from  advertising  director  for 
The  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  owned 
by  the  McClatchy  Co. 


BY  J.J.  MC  GRATH  newspeople@editorandpublisher.com 


VIRGINIA 

Caroline  Little 

Caroline  Little,  43,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  president  at 
Washingtonpost.Newsweek  Interactive  in 
Arlington.  In  continuing  to  serve  as  chief 
operating  officer  at  WPNI,  she  will  oversee 
all  of  its  business  operations.  Little  joined 
the  Washington  Post  Co.  unit  as  general 
counsel  in  1997.  Retaining  this  title,  she  became  vice  president 
for  administration  in  1998  and  senior  vice  president  of  business 
affairs  in  1999-  She  was  named  .chief  operating  officer  in  2000. 
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mill  PRESS  FREEDOM 

With  the  day  to  mark  its  significance  set  for  this  week,  distracted 
democracies  appear  to  miss  the  global  crackdown  on  the  media 


IN  RECENT  WEEKS,  IT  SOMETIMES 

seemed  the  only  authoritarian  head 
of  state  who  had  not  unleashed 
waves  of  repression  on  his  nation’s 
press  was  Saddam  Hussein.  Of  course, 
before  the  war,  Saddam  had  no  reason  to 
tighten  the  screws  on  the  wholly  obedient 
Iraqi  news  media,  and  once  the  hostilities 
were  under  way,  he  had  no  opportunity 
for  a  crackdown. 

All  around  the  globe,  though,  his  fellow 
enemies  of  the  press  saw  their  chance. 
They  apparently  calculated  that  the  world 
was  too  fixated  on  events  in 
Iraq  to  much  care  what 
they  did  to  their  own  local 
journalists  who,  in  the  best 
of  times,  labor  in  obscurity 
and  danger. 

For  the  most  part,  they 
calculated  correctly.  Oh, 
there  was  one  exception. 

Clearly,  Fidel  “History  Will 
Absolve  Me”  Castro  is 
losing  his  timing  so  late  in  his  career.  With 
the  mass  arrest  and  draconian  sentences 
quickly  imposed  on  independent  Cuban 
journalists,  Fidel  managed  to  derail  a 
serious  congressional  effort  to  lift  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  and  to  alienate  even  his 
longtime  apologists  in  the  European 
Union  and  Latin  America. 

But  almost  every\v'here  else,  the  new 
surge  of  aggression  against  the  press  has 
gone  unchallenged,  even  unremarked. 

The  terrible  fact  is  that,  as  World  Press 
Freedom  Day  (Saturday)  approaches, 
jails  have  been  filling  with  journalists, 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  have  been 
forced  to  close  —  and  reporters  are  falling 
at  the  hands  of  assassins  who  believe  with 


considerable  justification  that  they  will 
never  be  punished  for  their  murders. 

Sometimes,  the  crackdown  is 
announced  almost  proudly.  That’s  how 
Ukraine  did  it  back  on  April  8  when 
President  Leonid  Kuchma’s  admini¬ 
stration  declared  that  any  journalist 
who  dares  criticize  His  Excellency  faces  a 
prison  sentence  of  as  long  as  three  years. 

More  often,  repression  obeys  a 
capricious  muse:  Moroccan  journalists 
are  suddenly  beaten  and  threatened.  A 
military  court  in  Jordan  is  somehow 

offended  by  a  religious 
article  —  and  orders  the 
Crescent  weekly  news¬ 
paper  closed  and  its 
editors  jailed.  Even  little 
Tonga  feels  empowered  to 
ban  Taimi  'o  Tonga,  the 
only  independent  paper 
left  on  the  string  of 
Polynesian  islands. 

We  in  the  United 
States  witnessed  a  faraway  war  in  real¬ 
time,  bouncing  along  with  the  embedded 
reporters  and  sjjeculating  about  which 
ones  might  emerge  as  TV  network  stars. 
All  the  while,  those  journalists  w'ho  dare 
to  pursue  truth  in  lands  where  the  lie  is 
law  became  ever  more  lonely. 

There  are  at  least  39  journalists  im¬ 
prisoned  right  now'  in  China,  18  in  Eritrea, 
15  in  Burma,  10  in  Iran,  eight  in  Nepal  — 
and,  in  all  the  world,  the  only  people 
besides  their  jailers  who  can  tell  you  even 
their  names  are  a  handful  of  ffee-press 
activists.  World  Press  Freedom  Day  is  a 
good  time  for  those  of  us  w'ho  enjoy  press 
freedom  to  start  making  the  struggle  of 
our  lonely  colleagues  our  struggle  as  w'ell. 


This  new  surge 
of  aggression 
against  the  press 
has  gone 
unchallenged, 
even  unremarked. 
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There  is  a  reason  why... 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  it  Murray  is  the  leading  merf>er-and- 
aequisition  firm  in  the  I’.S.  newspaper  industry.  Sinee  its 
ineeption  in  19(S(),  the  firm  has  foeused  solely  on  assisting* 
eompanies  in  the  sale  and  aequisition  of  daily  newspapers 
and  ^\•eekly  ^iroups  and  in  appraising  newspapers  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  It  has  thus  established  itself  as  the 
industry's  top  authority  on  transaetions  and 
valuations. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen 

S  Murray 

1  51%  J 


Another 

Firms  18% 


Mo 

Intermediaries 

31% 


The  firm  has  sueeessfully  closed  hundreds  of 
newspaper  transaetions  and  has  handled  many 
more  deals  than  all  other  firms  eomhined.  Sinee 
the  mid- 1  WOs,  Dirks,  Van  E.ssen  Murray  has 
been  iiuolved  in  more  than  half  of  all  daily 
newspaper  tran.saetions,  while  all  other  firms 
eomhined  have  aeeounted  for  less  than  20%. 

( Tver  the  years,  Dirks,  Van  Essen  it  Murray  has 
provided  services  to  most  of  the  nation's  lari*est 
newspaper  eompanies,  both  public  and  private,  as 
well  as  to  numerous  independent  owners  and  family- 
owned  tiroups.  I  la\  infi  .seen  our  work  as  prospeetix  e 
buyers,  1.1  of  the  15  lari>est  newspaper  eompanies  in 
the  r.S.  have  eiijia^ed  Dirks,  \an  E.ssen  Murray  to 
assist  them  in  divestint*  their  ow  n  daily  or  non-daily 
newspapers.  Moreover,  some  of  the  nation's  most 
prominent  independent  ow  ners,  ineludinsi  the 
Daniels  family  in  Raleitih,  North  (larolina,  Scott  Low- 
in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and  .loe  1).  Smith  in 
Ale.xandria,  Louisiana,  have  selected  our  firm  w  hen 
they  decided  it  was  time  to  e.xplore  a  sale. 


Results. 


1 1 9  E.  Marcy  Street,  Suite  1 00 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Tel;  505.820.2700 
Fax;  505.820.2900 
E-mail;  info@dirksvanessen.com 
www.dirksvanessen.com 
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Back  in  Bakersfield, 
Ginger  Moorhouse 
brought  new  vision  — 
and  courage 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

OR  DECADES,  JUST  ABOUT  EVERY- 

j  body  in  Bakersfield  had  heard 
whispers  about  a  shadowy  cabal  of 
'  powerful  men  with  secret  gay  lives 
who  supposedly  ran  the  midsize 
city  in  Southern  California’s  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
protecting  each  other  as  they  preyed  on  teenage 
boys  —  victims  who  occasionally  exacted  a 
deadly  revenge. 

But  while  nearly  everyone  there  had  heard  the 
legend  of  the  so-called  “Lords  of  Bakersfield” 
over  the  years,  almost  nobody  expected  to  read 

about  it  in  the  hometouTi  paper.  The  Bakersjield  Californian.  Yet, 
there  it  was  on  Jan.  19;  an  eight-page  package  of  articles  and 
photographs  la\ing  out  in  sometimes  graphic  detail  a  sordid  tale 
of  corruption,  pedophilia,  and  murder  that  stretches  from  the 
1950s  to  the  present  day. 

Even  more  extraordinaiy  was  the  stoiy  the  family-owned 
newspaper  told  on  itself.  A  long-ago  general  manager  was 
revealed  as  a  suspected  child  molester.  The  Californian's  past 
practice  of  burving  or  killing  embarrassing  stories  was  docu¬ 
mented.  And  former  Publisher  Alfred  Theodore  “Ted”  Fritts  — 
the  deceased  brother  of  the  current  publisher  —  was  linked  to  an 
underage  gay  prostitute  (see  stor\’,  p.  24). 

In  the  days  that  followed  “The  Lords  of  Bakersfield”  special 
report,  Californian  Chairman  and  Publisher  Virginia  F.  “Ginger" 
Moorhouse  would  hear  herself  repeatedly  prdi.sed  for  her  courage 
in  throwing  open  the  newspaper’s  closetftil  of  skeletons.  “I  think 
Ginger  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  all  the  people  who  praised  her,” 
says  Mike  Jenner,  Californian  vice  president  and  e.xecutive 
editor.  “To  her,  I  think,  it  wasn’t  an  issue  of  courage,  it  was  what 

Moorhouse  in  the  main  Craftsman-style  lobby  of  the  landmark 
Californian  building,  built  by  her  great-grandfather  in  1926 
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she  was  supposed  to  do.  So  I  think  she  was 
a  little  surprised.” 

Moorhouse  was  indeed  surprised:  “To 
me,  it  wasn’t  an  act  of  courage,  it  was  just 
a  right  thing  to  do.  If  my  brother  Ted  had 
been  alive,  he  would  have  encouraged  us 
to  do  it,  too.”  Yet,  the  publisher  is  not 
unaware  of  the  impact  of  the  “Lords” 
report:  “I  think  it  was  kind  of  a  defining 
piece  for  our  paper.” 

It  is,  however,  only  one  of  several 
defining  reasons  Ginger  Moorhouse  is 
E^^P’s  2003  Publisher  of  the  Year. 


Putting  Bakersfield  on  the  map 

Certainly,  the  “Lords”  special  report 
brought  national  attention  the  71,495- 
circulation  Californian  had  never  before 
enjoyed.  But  newspaper-industry  observers 
a  few  years  ago  began  to  take  note  of  the 
transformation  Moorhouse  and  her  team 
were  working  on  a  paper  that  had  long  had 
a  poor  reputation  among  its  peers. 

These  days,  the  family-owned 
Californian  is  operated  like  a  paper 

P  several  times  its  size. 

Even  before  the 
Readership  Institute 
began  promoting  the 
urgency  of  changing  the 
“defensive  culture”  of 
newspapers,  the 
Californian  had  adopted 
that  as  a  management 
^  \ ,  mantra.  It  has  institution- 

^  alized  innovation  through 
»  Bf  efforts  such  as  its  “Area  51” 
/  brainstorming  group.  This 

midsize  paper  is  building 
W  its  own  customer-relation- 
j  ship-management  (CRA'I) 
database  from  scratch  — 
^  and  went  outside  the 
w  newspaper  industry'  to 
find  someone  to  do  it.  Even  as  other 
newspapers  are  deferring  capital  projects, 
Moorhouse  green-lighted  $6  million  in 
improvements  in  the  Californian’s 
packaging  center,  including  a  new  Ferag 
inserter,  as  well  as  a  new  Internet  protocol 
(IP)  telephone  system. 

And  for  all  the  plaudits  it  earned, 

“Lords”  may  not  even  be  the  paper’s  most 
gutsy  editorial  effort  in  the  past  year. 

After  all,  many  of  the  subjects  of  the 
“Lords”  package  were,  to  put  it  plainly, 
creeps.  But  last  spring,  the  paper  took  on  a 
beloved  institution:  the  Kem  County  Fire 
Department,  whose  nationally  acclaimed 
firefighters  are  among  the  first  ones  called 
wherever  wildfires  rage  in  the  West.  The 
paper  discovered  the  department  was 


1  With  two  of  her 
brothers,  Don  Fritts  (left) 
and  Ted  Fritts,  at  ground¬ 
breaking  of  the  paper's 
plant  in  1982.  2  As  a 
reporter  for  The  Cabinet 
in  Milford,  N.H.,  in  1985. 
3  Moorhouse  (third  from 
left)  covering  murder  of  a 
New  Hampshire  woman 
in  1992,  for  which  she 
won  a  state  award.  Two 
years  later,  she  was 
back  in  Bakersfield 
as  publisher  of  the 
Californian.  4  With  her 
horse  Straw  in  2000. 
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Congratulations  to  our 
2003  Pulitzer  Prize  winners! 


.\lan  Miller  and  Kevin  Sack 
Los  Angeles  Times 
National  Reporting 


Sonia  Nazario 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Feature  Writing 


Don  Bartletti 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Feature  Photography 


Cornelia  Grumman 
Chicago  Tribune 
Hditorial  Writing 


Diana  Sugg 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
Beat  Reporting 


At  Tribune  Company,  great  journalism  is  always  good  business. 


TRIBUNE 


www.tribune.com 
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Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


1  An  early  home  of  the  Californian,  date  unknown.  2  Current  base  for  the  paper  in 
downtown  Bakersfield,  in  the  Moroccan  style.  3  Great-granddad  Alfred  Harrell, 
publisher,  1897-1946,  and  his  wife,  Virginia  Harrell,  publisher,  1946-1954. 


even  the  physical  security  of  the  families  of 
these  firefighting  heroes.  A  boycott  was 
noisily  organized,  and  the  county  forced  the 
Californian  to  go  to  court  repeatedly  to  get 
pay  records.  (This  month,  the  paper  was 
vindicated  when  an  appeals  court  ordered 
the  county  to  release  the  records  —  and  pay 
the  Californian’s  substantial  legal  bills.) 

“She  wants  aggressive  journalism  and 
is  willing  to  take  the  heat  when  it  comes,” 
Executive  Editor  Jenner  says. 

Newspapers  chains  nationwide 
haven’t  just  noticed  how  much  better  The 
Bakersfield  Californian  has  become  —  they 
want  to  make  it  their  property.  “Hardly  a 
week  goes  by  when  I  don’t  get  a  call  from 
someone  wanting  to  buy  it,”  says  CEO  and 
President  Richard  Beene.  “It’s  my  duty  to 
pass  it  on,  but  she  just  cuts  me  off  and  says, 
‘No.’  I’ll  say,  ‘Don’t  you  even  want  to  know 
who  it  is  making  the  offer?’” 

Not  really,  Moorhouse  says:  “No,  I 
would  never  sell  the  newspaper.  There  is 
no  price  that  is  high  enough.”  She  raves 
about  their  home  office  in  downtown 
Bakersfield,  a  Moroccan-style  building 
added  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  in  1983.  There  are  m.any  other 
reasons  for  keeping  the  paper,  she  says, 
and  two  work  in  the  building  —  her 
daughters,  Tracey  Cowenhoven  (who 
writes  editorials  for  the  paper)  and  Ginny 
Cowenhoven  (who  is  in  marketing).  The 
family,  Moorhouse  says,  “is  in  the  fourth 
generation  of  ownership,  moving  into  the 
fifth  generation.” 

Indeed,  according  to  Ginny,  “the  thing  I 
find  most  interesting  is,  she  represents  the 
past  and  family,  but  one  of  the  things  she 


■ :  allowing  many  low-ranking 
officers  to  inflate  their 
wj  salaries  astronomically  with 
y  uncontrolled  overtime  pay. 
Public-employee  unions 
called  the  investigation  an 
invasion  of  privacy  that  threatened 


Rebord  ^ 

U.S.  case  gets  tougher 


Omaha  World-Herald  Company 

has  agreed  to  sell 


Stockton  (CA)  Record 

(59,000  daily  and  72,000  Sunday  circulation) 


Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Omaha  World-Herald  Company  in  this  transaction. 
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California  beaming,  for  good  reason:  The  Bakersfield  management  team  of  Executive  Editor  Mike 
Jenner,  Publisher  Moorhouse,  and  CEO  Richard  Beene,  in  front  of  the  home  office  on  Eye  Street 


emphasizes  is  the  future  and  growth.” 

Both  of  them  admire  their  mother’s  rise 
at  the  Californian.  “She’s  totally  at  the  top 
of  her  game  now,”  Tracey  says.  “She’s  a 
great  role  model.” 

The  Kay  comer 

The  Ginger  Moorhouse  who  now  serves 
as  a  great  role  model  was  not  so  confident 
14  years  ago  as  she  awaited  an  arranged 
lunch  with  Katharine  Graham,  then 
chairman  of  the  Washington  Post  Co. 

The  two  women  were  very  much  alike. 
Growing  up,  neither  had  ever  expected  — 
nor,  more  to  the  point,  been  expected  —  to 
someday  run  the  family  newspaper.  Both 
married  and  raised  children.  Yet  a  family 
tragedy,  the  suicide  of  her  husband  Philip 
Graham  in  August  1963,  had  thrust  a 
timorous  Kay  Graham  into  leadership. 
Tragedy  was  striking  the  Bakersfield  news¬ 
paper  family  as  well:  One  after  another, 
Moorhouse’s  three  brothers,  anointed  to 
run  the  Californian,  were  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  suicide,  illness,  and  AIDS. 

W’hen  the  two  wumen  met,  Graham 
had  long  ago  emerged  from  her  ordeal  to 
become  a  towering  institution  while  Moor¬ 
house’s  leadership  had  yet  to  be  tested. 

“Ginger  was  very  much  like  Kay 
Graham  —  she  didn’t  have  full  confidence 
in  herself,”  recalls  George  Wilson,  CEO 
and  president  of  the  Concord,  N.H.-based 
family  group  Newspapers  of  New  England. 
It  was  Wilson  who  arranged  the  meeting, 
which  in  many  ways  was  a  turning  point  in 
Moorhouse’s  life. 

When  Wilson  met  Moorhouse,  she  was 
raising  three  children  in  a  failing  m£irriage 
and  working  as  a  reporter  for  The  Cabinet, 
an  8,000-circulation  weekly  in  Milford, 
N.H.  Moorhouse  had  arrived  at  the  paper 


with  almost  no  journalism  credentials 
outside  her  bloodline:  Previously,  she  had 
worked  as  a  kindergarten  and  physical- 
education  teacher,  and  once  owned  a  store 
with  horseback-riding  gear. 

Moorhouse  started  at  the  paper  with 
no  real  plan  to  turn  it  into  anything  more 
than  a  way  to  indulge  her  love  of  wiiting. 
“She  used  to  say  she’d  do  it  for  free,”  says 
Cabinet  Assistant  Editor  Kathy  Cleveland. 
The  two  worked  together,  covering  the 
small-town  news  of  school  boards  and 
planning  commissions  and  car  crashes. 
“She  was  humble  and  sweet  and  funny,” 
Cleveland  says.  “We  knew  her  family 


connections,  but  w'e  didn’t  think  she 
would  ever  be  publisher.”  She  was  good 
at  the  job,  Cleveland  adds:  Listening  to 
some  ambiguous  chatter  on  the  police 
band  one  day,  Moorhouse  figured  out 
there  had  been  a  murder,  and  beat  all 
the  other  new  s  media  to  the  scene. 

But  events  were  conspiring  to  bring  her 
to  Bakersfield.  Though  Moorhouse  was 
never  supposed  to  head  the  Californian, 
the  newspafjer  had  a  long  history  of 
w  omen  leaders.  In  1946,  its  legendary 
owner,  Alfred  Harrell,  was  succeeded  by 
his  widow',  Virginia,  w'ho  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  her  daughter,  Bernice 
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Top  10  Sunday  Newspapers  in  the  U  S  ' 


Newspaper  Circulation 

1 .  New  York  Times . 1 .67 1 .865 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times . 1.376.932 

3.  Washington  Post . 1.048.122 

4.  Chicago  Tnbune . 1.012.240 

5.  New  York  Daily  News . 801,292 

6.  Denver  Post  & 

Rocky  Mountain  News . 789,137 

7.  Dallas  Morning  News . 784.905 

8.  Philadelphia  Inquirer . 747.969 

9.  Houston  Chronicle . . 744.935 

10.  Detroit  News  & 

Free  Press . .'. . 738.709 


Judge  US  by  the  company  we 
keep.  Denver  is  the  6th  Largest 
Sunday  Newspaper  in  the  U.S. 


For  more  information 
call:  303-820-1968  or 
1-800-336-1678 
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THE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
CONGRATULATE 
GINGER  MOORHOUSE 


ON  BEING  NAMED 
PUBLISHER  OF  THE  YEAR. 


©liE  Slatefelii  Caltfnmian 

A  new  world.  Every  day. 


Good  ‘Lords’  story  hit  real  close  t 


was,  the  special  report  said,  one  of  the 
Lords,  “a  flamboyant  character,”  and 
one  linked  to  a  17-year-old  gay  hustler 
accused  of  murdering  another  gay  man 
said  to  be  in  the  Lords. 

Fritts,  who  died  of  AIDS  in  1997,  was 
also  a  brother  of  the  current  publisher. 
Ginger  Moorhouse. 

Executive  Editor  Mike  Jenner  says  he 
knew  immediately  that  the  rejx)rt  would 
have  to  include  a  sidebar  on  Ted  Fritts.  “I 
thought  it  would  be  a  small  sidebar  —  I 
didn’t  realize  it  would  end  up  being  60 
inches,”  Jenner  says.  “Later,  I  had  to  go 
back  and  let  her  know  that  this  is  not  just  a 
paragraph  —  this  is  a  big  piece  of  the  stoty. 
There’s  some  credibility  issues  for  the 
newspaper  here,  and  it’s  time  for  us  to 
address  that  and  clean  that  up.” 

Moorhouse  says  she  expected  no  less: 

“If  my  brother  Ted  had  been  alive,  he 
would  have  encouraged  us  to  do  it,  too.  He 


managing  editor/days,  presented  evidence 
that  the  Lords  were  no  urban  legend:  There 
really  was  a  ring  of  closeted  gay  men  with 
powerful  positions  in  Bakersfield  who 
enjoyed  virtual  immunity  from  the  law 
while  engaging  in  sex  with  teenage  boys 
and  young  male  prostitutes.  But  the  story 
also  noted  the  ring  had  no  immunity  from 
violence:  “Occasionally,  however,  the 
preyed-upon  lashed  out,  leading  to  a  string 
of  murders  involving  young  gay  men  and 
their  prominent,  older  male  suitors.” 

Right  from  the  start  of  the  project.  Price,  a 
15-year  veteran  of  the  paper,  knew  he  could 
not  write  cibout  the  Lords  without  writing 
about  the  Californian.  “It  was  going  to  hit 
home,”  he  says.  “Anybody  who  had  been  at 
the  paper  for  any  length  of  time  was  familiar 
with  the  Ted  Fritts  stoiy,  the  little  we  knew.” 

Alfred  Theodore  “Ted”  Fritts  had  been 
editor  and  then  publisher  of  the  Californian 
from  the  mid-1970s  to  the  early  1980s.  He 


Three  months  after  TUe  Bakers- 
field  Californian  published  his 
mammoth  expose,  “The  Lords  of 
Bakersfield,”  Robert  Price  still  hasn’t  been 
able  to  get  back  to  his  old  column  in  the 
“Metro”  section.  He’s  getting  too  many  new 
investigative  tips  to  check  out,  almost  all  of 
them  unrelated  to  the  lurid  tale  of  double 
lives,  murder,  pedophilia,  and  corruption 
he  detailed  in  his  report. 

“Suddenly,  the  phones  cu^  ringing,  and 
people  are  offering  story  suggestions,  tips, 
and  concerns  —  and  I  get  from  a  lot  of 
people  that  they  would  never  have 
considered  coming  to  the  Californian 
with  these  things  before  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  this  project,”  Price  says.  “It  made  people 
look  at  us  in  a  different  light.” 

The  huge  project,  published  Jan.  19,  gave 
residents  a  different  perspective  on  almost 
everything  about  their  city  of 277,393.  Price 
and  Lois  Henry,  the  Californian's  assistant 


began  to  realize,  ‘Well,  I  guess  I’m  the  one.’” 

Though  she  was  going  through  a  divorce 
and  working  at  The  Cabinet,  she  began 
pursuing  a  master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  on  weekends  and  in  the 
evenings.  Moorhouse  was  getting  worried, 
George  Wilson  recalls:  “The  [^Californian'S 
had  absentee  owners,  and  what  she  was 
seeing  was  a  newspaper  that  had  been  in 
the  family  for  a  long,  long  time  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  sold.  The  lawyers  were  sw'arming, 
and  the  newspaper  wasn’t  very  good.”  She 
sought  out  Wilson  for  advice,  peppering  him 


Harrell  Chipman.  Moorhouse’s  mother, 
Berenice  Fritts  Koerber,  served  as  president. 

The  men  of  Moorhouse’s  generation  w'ere 
fated  to  have  shorter  tenures.  First,  her 
eldest  brother,  William  Fritts,  killed  himself. 
Her  brother,  Donald,  became  publisher  in 
1970,  but  was  soon  diagnosed  with  Hunt¬ 
ington’s  Disease.  As  his  health  deteriorated. 


leadership  eventually  passed  to  her  youngest 
brother,  Ted,  w'ho  figured  in  the  “Lords” 
special  report.  He  left  the  paper  in  1986 
and  sold  his  stake  back  to  the  family  a  few- 
years  later.  In  1997,  at  age  50,  Ted  would 
die  of  AIDS  complications  in  San  Diego. 

Watching  from  across  the  country  in 
New  Hampshire,  Moorhouse  says  now,  “I 
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never  tried  to  hide  his 
situation.  He  had 
tremendous  pride  in 
the  newspaper.” 

The  special  report 
noted  that  Fritts  made 
no  effort  to  keep  his 
name  out  of  the  paper 
at  the  time  of  the 
slaying,  but  that 
other  editors  made 
no  mention  of  his 
involvement  with  the 
prostitute  until  his  nan 
up  in  the  trial.  Even  then,  it  was  buried  on  a  Executive  Editor  Jenner  says,  a  Californian 
jump  page,  the  report  said.  critic  would  distribute  bumper  stickers  that 

The  Lords  piece  disclosed  a  far  seamier  said,  using  the  newspaper’s  logo,  “I  DONT 
aspect  of  Bakersfield’s  elite  when  it  reported  believe  The  Bakersfield  Californian.” 
on  rumors  about  Walter  Kane,  who  w'as  the  After  “The  Lords  of  Bakersfield”  was 
paper’s  general  manager  from  1946  until  printed,  Jenner  says,  he  saw  a  new  bumper 
he  retired  21  years  later.  It  said  Kane  was  sticker:  “I  DO  believe  The  Bakersfield 
“rumored  to  have  been  a  central  figure  in  Californian^  —  Mark  Fitzf^erald 


Anti-war 

activists 

Mstiaets 


(AP  Ptiolo/Tyler  Morning  Telegraph.  Dr  Scott  Lieberman) 


Dr.  Scott  Lieberman,  a  cardiologist 
and  space  butt,  was  in  his  yard  taking 
pictures  when  the  space  shuttle 
Columbia  broke  up  re-entering  the 
Earth’s  atmosphere  just  16  minutes 
before  its  scheduled  landing  in  Florida. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  his 
photographs,  Lieberman  shared  them 
with  his  l(Kal  paper,  the  Tyler  (Texas) 
Morning  Telegraph.  The  newspaper 
shared  the  pictures  with  AP. 


with  questions  about  newspaper  operations 
during  lunch  meetings  e\  ery  couple  of  weeks. 

One  question  came  up  repeatedly,  Wilson 
says:  “She’d  say,  ‘Who  should  I  talk  to?’” 

Well,  Kay  Graham,  for  one.  “She  was 
great,”  Moorhouse  says,  and  even  now  a 
certain  note  of  relief  sounds  in  her  voice. 
“She  was  very  adamant.  She  said  it’s  very 
important  to  be  there  and  be  involved.  You 
can’t  be  an  off-site  owner,  she  said. ...  She 
was  very  encouraging  of  [my]  going  back 
and  putting  a  family  stamp  on  the  business.” 

Moorhouse  didn’t  go  back  immediately. 


though.  In  1989,  she  was  elected  chairman 
and  president,  and  soon  afterward  she  took 
the  title  of  publisher.  But  she  had  remarried 
and  had  a  son  in  high  school  (Peter  Cowen- 
hoven,  who  now  lives  in  Boston),  so  she 
stayed  a  little  longer  in  New  Hampshire. 


The  family  at  the  family  paper 
A  dysfunctional  newspaper  awaited  her 
arrival,  according  to  Wilson,  who  joined  the 
company’s  board  of  directors:  “Morale  was 
terrible.  Nobody  talked  to  anybody.” 

CEO  Beene,  one  of  Moorhouse’s  first 


“Publisher  Nelson  (Hyde  III 
and  I  knew  AP  had  the  expertise 
to  deliver  Dr.  Lieberman's 
photos  (piiekK  to  newspapers 
worldw  ide."  sa>s  K\eenti\e 
Kditor  A.  Jim  (iiametta.  “We  re 
extrtMTielN  #»ratined  that  we  had 
a  small  nile  in  preser\in^i  a 
moment  in  histor\  lor  all  to  see. 
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I  “The  Lords 
of  Bakers¬ 
field,”  the 
Californian's 
content  in 
recent  years 
has  included 
(from  left)  a 
“Public  Payroll” 
series,  a  daily 
“Community 
News”  page,  a 
weekly  “Read 
for  Life”  page, 
and  an  annual 
“Share  the  Sea¬ 
son”  campaign. 


Timely  sharing  is  made  possible  by 
the  unique  c(X)perative  structure  of  The 
AsstKiated  Press.  Sharing  news  and 
photos  works  for  everyone.  Pass  it  on. 
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hires,  recalls  the  paper  when  he  arrived  as 
executive  editor:  “What  I  saw  was  a  kind  of 
lethargic,  underachieving ...  lazy  newsroom. 
And  that  attitude  kind  of  affected  the  whole 
culture  of  the  paper,  because  there  hadn’t 
been  a  family  member  on  board  for  some 
time.  And  the  paper  had  kind  of  slipped.” 
Some  veteran  managers,  who  Californian 
executives  say  had  confused  their  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  family  newspaper  with  a  belief 


that  they  were  family  members,  were  showm 
the  door.  “We’re  pretty  tough  on  people,” 
Beene  says.  “We’ll  let  the  slow  performers 
go,  and  she’ll  make  those  tough  decisions. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  richly  reward 
the  good  people.” 

Moorhouse  scored  her  first  success 
attracting  a  strong  executive  team,  Wilson 
says:  “Getting  people  who  were  willing  to 
work  at  The  Bakersfield  Californian  — 
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that  was  the  hardest  thing.  Back  then,  the 
reputation  of  the  paper  wasn’t  very  good.” 

Yet,  Moorhouse  herself  says  when  she 
finally  moved  to  the  paper  in  1994,  the  tran¬ 
sition  was  very  smooth.  “It  was  seamless,” 
she  recalls,  “it  felt  like  coming  home.”  One 
big  reason  why  is  her  philosophy  of  manage¬ 
ment:  “Hire  bright  people,  pay  them  as 
much  as  you  can,  and  let  them  go.”  She  says 
she  had  no  desire  to  be  a  micromanager. 
“You  can  see  from  my  resume  that  I  don’t 
have  the  editorial  experience,  the  financial 
experience,”  she  explains.  “I  know' just 
enough  to  be  dangerous,  1  guess  —  but  the 
people  here  understand  our  vision,  and  run 
with  it  and  make  a  difference  themselves.” 

Labor  relations  were  never  as  fractious 
as  some  executives  portray  them  —  nor  as 
trouble-free  now’  as  they’d  like  people  to 
believe,  says  Steve  Swenson,  president  of 
the  local  unit  of  The  Newspaper  Guild  and  a 
24-year  employee  of  the  Californian.  But  he 
adds  that  Moorhouse  is  a  “peacemaker,”  and 
notes  that  —  at  a  time  of  bitter  new  spaper 
labor  negotiations  up  and  down  the  West 
Coast  —  the  current  newsroom  contract  w’as 
negotiated  last  year  in  an  astonishing  10 
days.  “That’s  a  level  of  cooperation  between 
union  and  new'spaper  that  has  to  come  from 
the  top,”  Swenson  says. 

No  silos  here 

Californian  management,  however,  is 
anything  but  a  top-down  affair.  Executives 
say  Moorhouse’s  management  style  is 
collegial  in  a  way  they’ve  never  experienced 
before.  “This  is  my  seventh  newspaper,” 
Beene  says,  “and  I’ve  worked  for  some  people 
I  hold  in  great  esteem.  But  Ginger  Moor¬ 
house  is  in  a  class  of  her  own.”  Executive 
Editor  Jenner  says  Moorhouse  approaches 
managers  more  as  a  peer  than  a  boss. 
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1  Community  service:  Moorhouse  shopping  in  1999  for  needy  families,  part  of 
the  paper’s  Share  the  Season  program,  which  she  started  in  1996.  2  Speaking 
to  a  group  of  managers  at  the  newspaper  this  month.  3  Once  every  quarter,  all 
company  employees  gather  to  hear  reports  from  Beene,  Moorhouse,  and  others. 
Here,  they  are  on  stage  at  Buck  Owens'  Crystal  Palace  in  Bakersfield. 

Other  innovation 
investments  are  far  bigger. 

The  paper  is  building  its 
own  CRM  database 
s>-stem  —  a  virtually 
unheard-of  undertaking 
for  a  paper  the  size  of  the 

Moorhouse  also  can  be  direct.  Californian.  Under  the  direction  of  Darrell 
i  Jenner  recalls  that  shortly  after  he  J.  Kunken,  vice  president  of  strategic 

I  was  promoted  to  executive  editor,  marketing  and  interactive  media,  the 

Moorhouse  asked  him  to  stop  by 
her  office.  “After  exchanging 
pleasantries,”  J  enner  says,  “she 
asked  me  a  simple  question: 

‘Are  we  excellent?’  I  told  her  I  thought  we 
were  pretty  good  a  lot  of  the  time,  and 
occasionally  very  good,  but  I  couldn’t  answer 
with  a  ‘Yes.’  She  then  asked  me  to  figure  out 
what  it  would  take  to  become  excellent.” 

Moorhouse  came  to  the  paper  determined 
to  break  down  its  “silos”  —  MBA-speak  for 
self-contained  departments  that  won’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  other  departments  in  a 
business.  “Changing  culture,  that’s  huge,” 

Moorhouse  says,  and,  as  they  also  say  these 
days  in  MBA  classes,  Californian  executives 
are  clearly  drinking  the  Kool-Aid.  They 
talk  of  acting  as  if  they  are  the  owners,  of 
“horizontal”  management,  and  of  looking 
out  for  the  interest  of  the  entire  paper,  not 
just  their  departments. 

As  occupants  of  the  executive  suite 
describe  it,  the  division  of  labor  is  clear: 

Moorhouse  considers  the  big  picture,  and 
managers  take  it  from  there.  “She’s 
looking  down  the  road  not  only  to  the 
fifth  generation  —  her  kids  —  but  their  kids, 
too,”  Beene  says.  “She  wants  this  to  last  for 
another  four  generations.” 

To  ensure  that,  Moorhouse  has  created 
several  in-house  structures  to  focus  on 
innovation  and  long-range  plans:  “In  this 
business,  where  you’re  putting  out  a  product 
every  day,  it’s  very  hard  to  think  of  doing 
things  for  the  future,  for  10  or  15  years  out.” 

Innovation  at  the  Californian  can  be 
both  large  and  small  in  scale.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  for  instance,  the  paper  budgeted 
$100,000  to  fund  the  brainstorming  group 
called  “Area  51,”  after  the  Nevada  site  that 
so  intrigues  believers  in  aliens  from  outer 
space.  Their  mandate  was  to  be  “constantly 
looking  out  for  the  future. ...  We  even  got 
them  white  lab  coats  with  their  names  on 
them,”  Moorhouse  says.  “They’re  our 
mad  scientists.” 
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project  has  recruited  researchers  from 
outside  the  industry,  because  there  was  no 
one  in  newspapering  doing  the  same  thing, 
CEO  Beene  says. 

Californian  ad  salespeople  are  “almost 
like  media  buyers”  for  their  accounts  as  thev' 
match  up  advertisers  with  readers  most  apt 
to  buy,  Beene  says.  They  devise  the  best 
media  strategy  for  advertisers  —  which 
doesn’t  alwav’s  mean  just  the  newspaper. 
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1  Moorhouse’s  grandmother,  Bernice  Harrell 
Chipman,  president,  1954-1967.  2  Her 
mother,  Berenice  Fritts  Koerber,  president, 
1967-1988.  3  The  next  generation:  With 
daughters  Ginny  (left)  and  Tracey  Cowenhoven. 

“Say  an  advertiser  is  doing  direct  mail,” 
Beene  explains.  “With  this  database,  we 
can  show  them  how  to  do  direct  mail 
better  —  and  we  don’t  do  direct  mail.” 

The  Californian  is  also  not  afraid  to 
look  bad  for  a  while.  Like  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  —  which  attempted  a  major  push 
into  the  Bakersfield  market  with 
discounted  copies  about  a  decade  ago  — 
the  Californian  is  now  purposely 
shrinking  its  circulation.  “For  the  past 
year,  we  have  been  weaning  ourselves  off 
discounting,  and  watching  the  number 
drop,”  as  the  newspaper  concentrates  its 
efforts  on  full-value  sales  in  key  demo¬ 
graphic  ZIP  codes,  Beene  says.  “Our 
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strategy  is  get  away  from  the  ‘rented’  cheap 
circulation  that  quickly  turns  to  chum.” 

Margin  calls 

Moorhouse  says  she’s  just  following 
family  tradition  when  she  approves 
reinvestment.  “It’s  never  been  about  the 
money  with  this  family,”  she  says.  “Now, 
you  have  to  pay  attention  to  business  and 
keep  the  margins  fairly  stable  because  you 
need  to  invest  in  the  future.” 

She  is  skeptical  about  recent  moves 
by  some  families  to  keep  their  papers 
independent  by  hooking  up  with  nonprofit 
foundations  or  institutions.  “We  work 
really  hard  on  our  margins,”  she  explains, 
“and  assuring  that  we  have  a  certain  profit 
because  we  need  to  invest.  I’m  really 
concerned  about  how  you  do  that  with  the 
nonprofit  model.” 

“Family,”  though,  is  the  key  word  in  her 
business  discussions,  colleagues  say.  “She  is 
...  fiercely  determined  to  keep  the  paper 
independent,”  Beene  says.  Family 
considerations  also  drive  her  public 
service.  “If  you’re  an  owner  on-site,  it 
makes  a  huge  difference,”  Moorhouse  says. 
“You’re  here  for  the  people,  you’re  here  for 
the  community,  and  you  want  them  to 
succeed.  I’m  always  telling  our  people, 
‘Bakersfield  is  our  middle  name.’” 

Judith  Pratt,  who  teaches  journalism  at 
the  California  State  University  at  Bakers¬ 
field,  has  both  witnessed  and  experienced 
that  public  service.  “She  has  just  made  the 
whole  operation  available  as  a  learning 
tool,”  says  Pratt,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Californian  and  the  adviser  to  the  school 
paper.  “She’s  helped  [the  student  paper] 
move  from  paste-up  to  digital.  But  it’s  not 
just  here  —  she’s  seen  everywhere  around 


town.  It’s  just  a  veiy’  different  thing  when 
the  newspaper  is  a  family  dowTi  the  street.” 

The  family  is  staying,  Moorhouse  vows  — 
and,  even  in  an  era  of  consolidation,  she 
notes  that  several  factors  favor  continued 
family  ownership.  For  one  thing,  it’s  a 
remarkably  small  family:  “We  don’t  have 
40  cousins  and  people  that  are  so  far 
outside  the  business.”  The  family  also 
does  not  have  a  history  of  infighting. 

Moorhouse  is  changing  one  family 
tradition  —  she’s  locking  up  family  owner¬ 
ship  not  only  with  legal  mechanisms  but 
also  with  more  discussion  about  succession 
than  her  generation  ever  heard.  “Was  there 
talk  about  formal  succession?  Oh  my  gosh, 
no,  not  at  all.”  But  now:  “Estate  planning 
takes  up  a  huge  part  of  my  time.  We’ve  got 
all  these  trusts  and  life-insurance  policies  to 
cover  any  costs  of  estate  taxes.  We  spent, 
gosh,  a  lot  of  time  to  make  sure  the  com¬ 
pany  passes  down  to  the  next  generation.” 

“I  want  to  say  I  probably  wouldn’t  be 
the  publisher,”  says  daughter  Tracey,  the 
editorial  writer,  “but  you  never  know.  You 
have  to  be  open  to  whatever  happens.” 

Over  in  the  marketing  department,  her 
sister  Ginny  says  that  she  is  “interested  in 
the  brain  of  the  company.”  She  plans  to 
return  to  school  for  an  MBA.  Her  mother 
“wants  to  leave  our  professional  careers  up 
to  us,”  Ginny  says,  “but  she’s  also  veiy  ex¬ 
cited  and  enthusiastic  about  us  being  here.” 

Clearly,  Ginger  Moorhouse  is  thinking 
long-range,  but  she  also  has  a  more 
immediate  task:  This  summer,  the  sister 
who  was  never  expected  to  get  very  involved 
in  the  family  newspaper  will  become  the 
president  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  “It’s  funny,”  she 
says,  “how  life  is.”  ll 
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The  debate  over  civic  journalism  (continued) 


Allan  Wolper's  “Ethics  Comer:  RIP,  civic 
journalism” column  on  April  14  provoked  a 
torrent  of  e-mail.  Pro  and  con  letters  were 
almost  evenly  split,  but  rruiny  of  the  “pros” 
declined  to  go  public  with  their  praise. 

THROUGH  THICOND  THIN 

ONE  THING  EARLY  INNOVATORS  IN 
civic  joumalisin  had  to  do  was 
develop  thick  skins.  We  did. 
Another  thing  we  had  to  do  was  get  over 
that  journalistic  habit  of  writing  stories 
without  first  taking  into  account  our  owti 
biases.  We  did  that,  too. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  shift  that 
civic  journalism  caused  to  occur  among 
some  journalists  was  humble  appreciation 
for  first  listening,  then  reporting. 

Allan  Wolper  seems  to  have  missed  Civic 
Journalism  101, 201,  and  301.  His  recent 
tirade  in  E^P  reflects  an  astonishing  lack 
of  understanding  of  what  civic  journalism’s 
pioneers  say  they  learned. 

What  I  found  most  puzzling  about  this 
column  is  the  implication  that  somehow' 
civic  journalism  was  shamed  and 
discredited  and  sent  to  the  scrap  heap  of 
journalism  historv'  by  editors  all  over  the 
country.  To  the  contrary,  there  ended  up 
being  no  debate,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  about 
the  central  premise  of  civic  journalism. 

At  its  core,  civic  journalism  simply  makes 
the  argument  that,  to  survive  in  the  21st 
century,  journalists  must  do  much  more  to 
strengthen  the  ties  to  the  communities 
that  they  serve.  The  mechanisms  for 
strengthening  those  connections  were 
varied  and  wide,  and  the  Pew  Center  for 
Civic  Journalism  never  dictated  what  these 
should  be.  Even  those  editors  who  didn’t 
like  the  term  “civic”  or  “public”  journalism 
agreed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  that 
this  engagement  with  the  community  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  news. 

Civic  journalism  isn’t  a  substitute  for 
other  good  w'ork  in  the  profession.  Its 
techniques  are  but  tools  in  the  complex 
world  of  modem  media.  They  can  be 
abused.  They  can  be  misused.  Sometimes, 
they  don’t  work. 

But,  for  a  decade,  the  innovations 
undertaken  with  the  help  of  the  Pew' 

Center  breathed  life  into  stagnant, 
defensive  newsrooms.  Lessons  learned 
there  have,  in  my  view,  invigorated  an 
entire  generation  of  editors  and  reporters. 
To  dance  on  the  grave  of  civic  journalism. 


as  Wolper  did,  suggests  only  that  the  forces 
resistant  to  constmctive  change  in  our 
profession  remain  entrenched. 

CHRIS  PECK 

EDITOR 

The  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

ADIflSE  AND  CONSENT 

Your  “Ethics  Corner”  column 
on  civic  journalism  in  the  April  14 
E^P  was  excellent.  I  forwarded 
it  to  the  almost  600  members  of  the 
Journalism  Education  Association 
listserv.  Thank  you. 

ROBERT  GREENMAN 

AUTHOR 
The  Adviser's  Companion 
A  guide  for  high-school  newspaper  advisers 

RUNNING  WITH  THE  DEVIL 

Allan  Wolper’s  description  of 
civic  journalism’s  alleged  sins  is 
inconsistent  with  my  15  years  of 
experience  running  with,  and  being 
one  of,  those  civic  rascals  Wolper  wants 
eradicated. 

Wolper  says  the  civic/public  movement 
has  been  about  establishing  “connections  to 
those  w'ho  want  to  retain  their  power  rather 
than  to  those  who  need  to  be  empowered  to 
improve  their  lives.”  To  the  contrary,  the 
best  of  the  civic  projects  I  know,  and  have 
admired,  focus  on  unrepresented  voices 
and  concerns.  The  Civic  Mapping  training 
funded  by  the  Pew  Center,  for  example, 
continues  to  be  a  powerful  tool  helping 
journalists  get  bemnd  the  usual  sources 
and  find  the  real  drivers  and  connectors 
of  a  community.  The  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  neighborhood  crime  project 
was  powerful  and  effective  because  it 
empowered  ordinaiy'  people  to  take  action. 
The  focus  of  most  civic  journalism  that  I 
know  has  been  on  citizens,  not  traditional 
newsmakers. 

Wolper  describes  civic  journalists  tied  to 
their  computers  and  absent  from  where 
news  is  made,  such  as  town  halls,  libraries, 
and  schools.  Wrong  again.  A  primary  thrust 
of  civic/public  journalism  has  been  to 
escape  the  confines  of  newsrooms  and  go 
where  citizens  and  readers  gather.  The 
purpose  for  getting  journalists  into  the 
community  is  to  hear  genuine  conver¬ 
sation,  not  the  journalistic  shorthand  of 


trumped-up  conflict  and  controversy. 

Wolper’s  contention  that  Pew  money 
distorted  newsroom  priorities  is  a  stretch. 
Those  very  newsrooms  proposed  projects  to 
the  center,  not  the  center  to  the  newsrooms. 
His  contention  that  civic  journalism 
encouraged  “bad  civic  behavior”  is 
inferential  and  unsuppiorted  by  evidence. 

Wolper  got  one  thing  right.  It’s  indeed  a 
shame  that  it  fell  to  the  Pew’  Center  to 
fund  worthwhile  civic  experiments  that 
news  companies  should  have  done 
themselves.  The  Pew  Center  and  its 
leadership  deserve  thanks,  not  condem¬ 
nation,  for  the  contributions  it  made  to  our 
craft’s  efforts  in  the  1990s  to  re-examine 
our  mission  and  purpose  to  better  connect 
with  our  readers  and  communities.  We’re 
the  better  for  its  efforts. 

GIL  THELEN 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR/ 
SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

THE  NUTTY  PROEEnOR? 

Allan  Wolper’s  nutty  attack  on 
civic  journalism  and  the  Pew' 
Center  for  Civic  Journalism  is 
so  off-base,  it’s  hard  to  know  where  to 
begin  a  rebuttal. 

Wolper  doesn’t  have  a  clue  about  the 
ethics  and  values  that  are  the  foundation  of 
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civic  journalism.  Reconnecting  journalism 
to  communities,  framing  stories  in  ways 
that  make  them  meaningful  to  readers,  and 
insisting  on  relevance  to  community  life 
hardly  constitutes  the  loony,  misguided, 
disconnected  advocac>’ journalism  of 
Wolper’s  imagination. 

And  his  assertion  that  civic  journalists 
somehow  avoid  contact  with  people  and 
events  by  doing  phone  journalism  is 
flat-out  wrong.  Civic  journalism  is  all 
about  working  the  shoe  leather. 

The  Pew  Center’s  sunset  removes  from 
the  scene  an  institution  dedicated  to  the 
exploration  of  craft  change  and  innovation. 
Wolper’s  silly,  misguided,  and  counter¬ 
productive  balderdash  is  evidence  the 
center  leaves  the  field  with  much  work 
still  to  be  done. 

STEVEN  A.  SMITH 

EDITOR 

The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane,  Wash. 

NOTESOFAHAHME 

Civic  journalism  is  alive  and 
well.  It’s  being  taught  in  many 
high-profile  college  journalism 
programs.  It  even  creeps  into  high-school 
newspaper  judging:  While  admitting  an 
investigative  piece  my  students  did  in 
their  newspaper  was  well-reported  and 
well-written,  the  judge  disapproved  of  it 
because  it,  quote,  didn’t  inspire  the 
community  to  raise  its  sights  and  benefit 


the  community  responsibly,  unquote, 
because  of  the,  quote,  negative  picture  it 
gave,  unquote.  And  that  it  should  have 
highlighted  solutions  rather  than  deal 
with  problems.  Oh,  brother. 

As  I’ve  said  before  and  will  gladly  say 
again,  civic  journalism  involves  journalists 
who  can’t  measure  up  to  being  adults 
writing  for  the  community  in  a  way  that 
ensures  no  one  else  has  to  measure  up  to 
being  an  adult,  either.  It’s  all  about  inspira¬ 
tion  and  motivation  and  good  self-image 
and  not  stirring  things  up  and  not  making 
real  life  get  in  the  way  of  life  as  a  movie. 

As  education  for  democracy,  it’s  a 
zero;  as  education  for  life  with  anything 
disturbing  painted  over  with  pastels 
and  butterflies,  it’s  perfect.  It’s  about 
spoon-feeding,  manipulation,  and  stage 
managing. 

Watching  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
flounder  during  its  civic-journalism  era 
was  horrible.  Seeing  how  a  new  editor  in 
chief  came  in  and  made  the  Post-Dispatch 
a  NEWSpaper  again  was  beautiful. 

WAYNE  MICHAEL  BRASLER 
JOURNALISM  CHAIRMAN/ 
STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS  ADVISER 
University  High  School 
Chicago 

LOST  IN  THE  COMFORT  M 

Allan  Wolper  does  not  under- 
stand  that  reporters  are  not  the 
backbone  of  journalism.  Journalists 
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are  the  backbone  of  journalism.  (Not  every 
reporter  is  a  journalist.)  A  true  journalist  is 
a  citizen  first. 

Mr.  Wolper  apparently  has  not  spoken  to 
some  of  the  voiceless  citizens  who  have 
been  covered  in  civic-joumalism-inspired 
stories.  African  Americans,  Hispanics, 
Asians,  and,  yes,  even  white  males  have 
found  a  voice  through  civic  journalism. 

Mr.  Wolper  writes,  “The  media  have  lost 
the  trust  of  people  because  corporate  profit- 
mongers  nickle-and-dime  newsrooms  to 
death.”  That’s  how  he  sees  the  problem 
because  it  serves  the  interest  of  those  in  his 
social  comfort  zone.  It’s  quite  obvious  that 
people  don’t  trust  media  because  reporters 
and  editors  do  not  live  or  understand  the 
average  person’s  lifestyle.  Mr.  Wolper  and 
many  media  executives  do  not  live  on  the 
margins  of  U.S.  life.  Mr.  Wolper  could  not 
see  this  problem  because  he  is  part  of  it. 

As  for  the  Pew  Center  providing  “cash  to 
its  favored  newsrooms”:  First,  it  was  never 
much  money  for  each  project,  just  enough 
to  inspire  good  work;  second,  no  one  on 
the  Pew  board  had  a  favorite  newsroom  or 
media  outlet.  If  that  were  the  case,  I  would 
have  publicly  resigned. 

BENJAMIN  A.  DAVIS 
CEO 

MediaFriendly 
Somerset,  N.J. 

ADVISER 

Pew  Center  for  Civic  Journalism 

CREDIBLE?  INCREDIBLE! 

IHAVE  READ  SEVERAL  CREDIBLE 

critiques  of  civic  journalism  as  this 
movement  has  emerged  over  the 
past  decade.  But  I  must  take  exception 
to  Allan  Wolper’s  column. 

My  paper  made  an  informed  decision 
early  in  the  Pew  Center’s  existence  not  to 
apply  for  its  funding,  but  we  did  take 
advantage  of  its  seminars,  training,  and 
publications.  The  results  were  better 
community  coverage  —  not  worse. 

I  believe  in  informed  dissent  and 
constructive  criticism.  Mr.  Wolper’s  article 
served  neither  purpose.  May  the  last  word 
on  civic  journalism  be  more  and  better 
stories  of  the  real  people  of  America’s 
communities  and  their  efforts,  large  and 
small,  to  thrive  in  our  democratic  society. 

Democracy  in  action,  that’s  the  civic  in 
civic  journalism.  And,  in  my  opinion,  the 
journalism  speaks  for  itself. 

KAREN  LIN  CLARK 
ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
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NEWSPAPER  APPILAISERS 


Brokers  and  appraisers  for  80  years 

Thousands  of  papers  sold  and  appraised  since  1923 
Confidential  appraisals  for  estate,  ESOP,  bank,  stock,  assets. 


John  Crihh  ■ 
Tom  Karavakis 


Jim  Hicks 
Oarv  Greene 


CRIBB 

&  ASSOCIATES 

PiibMcatlon  Broh«r«g@  4  AppralMl 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY.  GREAT  potential. 
Near  Idaho's  newest  ski  resort.  All  offers 
considered,  greatweekly@yahoo.com 

For  a  list  of  Properties  for  sale  go  to 
www.mediamergers.com 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.- Est.  1959 

NORTH  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  good  demo¬ 
graphics,  gross  with  prinbng  near  S3(X)K, 
bargain  at  $175K.  Also  others.  Bill  Berger. 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers  (512) 
476-3950.  1801  Exposibon,  Austin,  TX 
78703. 

QUARTERLY  UFESTYLE  publication  serving 
affluent  suburb  of  Seattle.  Annual  sales 
of  200K-plus.  Explosive  growth  potenbal. 

Call  the  Meriwether  Co.  at  (206)  2324100 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FLORIDA.  MONTHLY  BUSINESS 

publication,  immediate  cash  flow,  home 
based,  owner  rebring.  Call  (850)  432-0808 
Gibson  and  Associates,  Inc.  (R) 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


_ MAILROOM _ 

BUY/SEU/AU  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Muller  Marbni/Rima/(^ipp 
Harris/Heidelberg/Hall 
Stitcher/Trxnmers  &  Inserters 
Joe  Scott  &  Associates,  Inc. 

(256)  997-9355  Fax:  (256)  997-%56 

NEWSTEC,  INC 

Specializing  m  Inserters  and 
Post  Press  Controls  •  Installation 
•  Spare  Parts  •  Buy/Sell  used  Inserters 
Terry  Connors,  Vice  President  of  Sales 
Phone:  (508)  850-7945 
Fax;  (508)  850-7951 
tconn3317@aol.com 


NEWSRACKS 


104  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  •  (406)  586-6621  •  FAX  406-.586-6774 


Coin  Operated.  Free  Distribution 
Wire  Plastic,  Wood,  Counter 
Floor,  &  Wall...  We  Have  It  All 


CMINow  (800)  243-3899 
Fax  (818)  764-5372 

NATIONAL  NEWSVEND 

7324  GraealNali  ilv8MW 
111,(^.91605 


PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10’,  22  3/4”, 

22’,  21 1/2*,  21" 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42’  *  45’ 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Mefro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Mefro  13  sized  colored  deck 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 

WEB  PRESSES  &  AUXILIARIES 

www.graphicmachinesales.com 
(815)  6484611  or  fax  (815)  6482856 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

MAKE  AD  REVENUES  S.OA.R.  in  2003' 
S.O.A.R.  is  the  new  program  for  maximizing 
people  potenbal  &  results 
www.TheSOARworkshop.com  24  hr  Msg.: 
l-(800)  3189787  Ext.  2403 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


40  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
•'PREPAID  Experts" 

Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  95Q8475«www.metro-news.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES.  INC. 

100%  FTC  telemarketing  rule  compliant  and 
the  leader  in  prepaid  and  auto-pay  subscrip¬ 
tion  sales  since  1990.  We  do  it  all  -  direct 
mail,  interactive  digital  messaging,  customer 
service  overflow  and  much,  much  more. 
Contact  Andy  Orr  at  (888)  3430470  ext. 
109  to  find  out  how  our  team  of  over  400 
professionals  can  work  for  you. 

iwww.circulationservices.com 

MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art 
predictive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of 
experience  delivering  (Xiality  plus 
(Quantity  sales!  Phone:  (732)  7385100 
FAX:  (732)  7385115 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
WWW.  marketingplusinc  .com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


-  CUniFIED  ABVEIITISINII 


-  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDlTORANDPUBLlSHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDlTORANDPUBLlSHER.COM  •  HPREUSS@EDlTORANDPUBLlSHER.COM 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER 

TELESALES 

LEVIS 

(800)  884-9511 

Email:  DickLevis@Telespherel  com 
or 

www.Telespherel.com 

PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING  SERVICES 
FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 

WESTPARK  DIRECT 
Intelligent  Circulation  Marketing 

www.westparkdirect.com 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


SOFTWARE  for  AR  displays,  classifieds 
scheduling  &  circulation,  ^ake  Brains 

(303)  791-3301  www.fakebrains.com 


CONSULTANTS 


Improve 

your 

profit 

ability 


ConsuRant* 

pramiar  nawspapers 
nawspapar  companies 
and  associatad  industries 

8U.408.3898  www.danardOCOnsult1n9.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams?  Unsafe 
floors,  catwalks  and  ladderways?  Dirty 
handling  systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 
45  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-2110 
www.pressroomcleaners.com 


CONSULTANTS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Family-owned  newspaper  group  that  believes 
in  giving  its  publishers  autonomy  has 
opening  at  11, 000-circulation  Southern 
daily.  Must  have  good  track  record  in  meeting 
profit  goals  while  maintaining  editorial 
excellence.  Strong  news  background  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  3327,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  NY,  NY  10003 

PUBLISHER  - 

Had  enough  of  cities  and  suburbs,  commut¬ 
ing  and  congestion,  pollution  and  sprawl? 
We're  looking  for  a  seasoned  pro  hankering 
for  a  lifestyle  change.  The  Adirondack  Ex¬ 
plorer  is  a  bimonthly  news  magazine  covering 
the  Adirondack  Park.  Our  focus  is  natural  his¬ 
tory,  outdoor  recreation,  and  environmental 
protection.  Offices  in  Saranac  Lake 
village,  minutes  from  lakes  and  mountains, 
best  hiking,  paddling,  ski  touring  in  North¬ 
east.  Publisher  responsible  for  doubling  cir¬ 
culation  to  20,000  and  boosting  advertising 
from  20  to  30  pages.  Will  also  be  key  player 
in  editorial  decisions  and  direction. 

Call  (518)891-9352 
‘  “  PUBLISHER 

Needed  for  weekly  newspaper  in 
Monument,  Colorado  (part  of  ASP 
Westward.)  Seeking  highly  motivated  indi¬ 
vidual  to  enhance  growth  in  this  successful 
operation.  Ideal  candidates  will  possess  a 
strong  newspaper  background,  motivational 
and  interpersonal  skills,  and  a  proven  track 
record  of  meeting  goals  and  objectives. 
Competitive  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
benefits  package  provided. 

F.AX  resume,  including  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Manager  at:  (303)  6604826 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Herald  and  Sunday  Herald  Press,  a 
15,486  daily/31,388  Sunday  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  Britain,  CT,  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  advertising  manager  to 
direct  an  18  person  department.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  has  exemplary 
leadership,  sales,  budgeting,  forecasting 
and  analytical  skills.  This  is  a  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  tremendous  growth  potential  in  a 
rapidly  expanding  publicly  held  company. 
Send  resume  and  compensation  history  to 
rroy@newbritainherald.com  or  fax  (860) 
224-7175. 


CONSULTANTS 


Build  A  Better  Newsroom 


Garcia  Media  offers  unique,  effective,  and  affordable  staff  and 
management  training  programs  for  publications  of  all  sizes.  To  find 
out  how  our  slate  of  offerings  can  help  sharpen  your  focus,  motivate 
your  staff,  improve  communications  and  teamwork,  and  best  of  all, 
connect  with  readers  and  advertisers,  call  Robyn  Spoto  at  1-800- 
265-0903,  or  email:  infofigarcia-media.com. 


jjaivui. media  www.garcia-media.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Truth,  a  family-owned  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  31,000  daily  and  33,000  Sun¬ 
day  and  growing  in  Elkhart  County,  Indiana, 
is  seeking  an  Advertising  Director.  Our  can¬ 
didate  will  be  able  to  lead,  train  and 
develop  ad  staff  and  grow  revenue  in  our 
market,  where  research  shows  a  great  po¬ 
tential  for  significant  and  rapid  growth  in  all 
categories.  Candidate  must  have  sales 
management  experience  including  previous 
track  record  of  increased  revenue  growth, 
ability  to  train  in  modern  sales  techniques, 
plan  budgets  and  have  experience  with  major 
accounts.  You  will  )oin  an  energetic 
sales-oriented  executive  team  working  in  a 
fast-paced  environment. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Nancy  Boehm,  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  The  Truth,  421  S.  Second 
Street,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 

Truth  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  OF  ADVERTISING 
The  San  Diego  Business  Journal  is  seeking 
a  highly  experienced  executive  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Associate  Publisher.  This  individual 
will  have  full  responsibility  over  the  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  department,  including  the  sales 
manager,  display  and  classified  account  ex¬ 
ecutives,  as  well  as  other  duties  at  the  paper. 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  of  proven,  pro¬ 
fessional  sales  ability  who  is  capable  of 
transferring  that  ability  to  the  staff.  We 
would  like  for  the  successful  candidate  to 
have  at  least  5  years  experience  in  sales 
management. 

We  would  like  a  candidate  who  has  top  level 
communication  skills  which  will  be  put  to 
use  within  the  company  and  to  our  clients. 
We  prefer  a  background  in  business  to  busi¬ 
ness  publications,  but  this  is  not  a 
necessity. 

The  successful  candidate  will  find  our  com¬ 
pensation  package  very  attractive.  Please 
send  your  resume  to  Ted  Owen,  Publisher, 
San  Diego  Business  Journal,  4809  Murphy 
Canyon  Road,  Suite  #200,  San  Diego,  CA 
92123  or  by  E-mail  to:  towen@sdbj.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  30,000  suburban  Philadelphia  daily  located 
in  Pennsylvania’s  premier  county  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager.  This  dynamic  and  proven 
sales  professional  will  lead  and  motivate 
our  classified  staff  of  10.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  possess  proven  track  record  in 
newspaper  sales  and  management.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  developing  proposals, 
executing  creative  promotions,  forecasting 
and  budgeting.  We  offer  competitive  salary, 
performance  bonus,  401(k),  benefits  and 
the  ability  to  grow  within  a  larger 
newspaper  chain.  Please  E-mail  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to: 

smeenan@journalregister.com 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

DIRECTOR  OF  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
The  Dispatch  Tribune  Newspapers,  an 
88,000  circulation,  twice  weekly  group  of 
community  newspapers,  is  seeking  a  posi¬ 
tive,  innovative  leader  to  join  our  team. 

This  leader  must  motivate  staff  and  develop 
programs  to  strategically  grow  revenue  and 
market  share.  The  successful  candidate 
must  have  overall  knowledge  of  newspaper 
operations  and  5  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Strong  organizational 
and  management  skills  are  a  must. 
Competitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package  available.  Please  send  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  to:  Debbie  Carroll, 
Townsend  Communications,  7007  NE 
Parvin  Road,  Kansas  City,  MO  64117  or 
E-mail:  to  debbiec@townsendprint.com 


La  Opinion 


NATIONAL/MAJORS  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

La  Opinion  the  nation’s  largest  Spanish 
language  daily  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
National/Maiors  Advertising  Manager  to 
join  our  dynamic  company. 

As  the  Manager  you  will  be  responsible 
for  mentoring  a  team  of  nine  account  ex 
ecutives,  develop  new  revenue  opportuni¬ 
ties,  oversee  integrated  sales  programs 
and  be  pro-active  with  the  advertising 
community.  Knowledge  of  Hispanic  me¬ 
dia  and  having  advertising  agency  and 
client  relationships  is  required. 

Requirements:  Bachelor’s  Degree  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  sales 
or  sales  management.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  only  must  call  (213)  8962313. 

E-mail,  or  mail  resume  with  cover  letter, 
indicating  salary  requirements 

Position  No.  200076  and  Ad  Source 
Code  #  203  to: 
Jobs@laopjnion.com 

La  Opinion 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Dept. 
411  W.  5th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA,  90013 

EOE.  Come  grow  with  us. 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 


mivertisers  call  Micbela  Somea  at  lli46lliS4-S304 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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ADVERTISING 


VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  ADVERTISING 
The  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  Tribune,  a  45,000 
circ.  Knight  Ridder  newspaper,  is  looking 
for  an  individual  to  direct  our  50  person  ad 
dept.  The  Tribune  is  California's  fastest 
growing  newspaper  for  the  last  10  years 
and  has  experienced  double  digit  ad 
revenue  growth  for  the  past  five  years. 

A  successful  candidate  will  possess  ambition, 
strong  sales  and  coaching  skills,  and  a 
talent  for  strategic  thinking.  Excellent  oral 
and  written  communication  skills  a  must. 
Four  year  degree  required.  Applicants 
should  have  newspaper  sales  experience 
and  demonstrated  success  in  growing  reve¬ 
nue  and  managing  a  sales  staff. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  voted  Sunset  Magazine's 
best  West  Coast  downtown,  is  on  the  central 
coast  half  way  between  SF  and  LA.  We 
offer  competitive  compensabon  and  excellent 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Devon  P.  Goetz,  The  Tribune,  P.O.  Box 
112,  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  9340601 12. 
dgoetz@thetribunenews .  com 
FAX:(805)  781-7%6  EOE 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Strong  leader  needed  for  mid  size  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Excellent  opportunity  for  moving  up 
from  a  15-20,000  or  for  a  number  2  person 
at  a  mid-size  paper.  Department  needs  an 
emphasis  on  marketing  and  leadership.  Full 
time  staff  of  12  is  good,  they  just  need  a 
captain.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Box  3329,  Editor  &  F*ublisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  NY,  NY  10003 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Daily  Record  is  looking  for  a  circulation 
director  to  manage  all  aspects  of  our  circu¬ 
lation  department.  We  are  a  23,000  7  day 
AM  family  owned  newspaper  in  north  central 
Ohio.  This  person  must  be  knowledgeable 
m  all  aspect  of  circulation,  possess  excellent 
management  skills,  be  exceptionally 

strong  in  sales  and  marketing,  TMC  and 
non  subscriber  publications. 

We  seek  a  person  with  the  ability  to  move 
this  department  forward  m  a  professional 
manner.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  ben¬ 
efits,  including  health  and  retirement  and  a 
good  work  environment. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  William  C.  McKinney,  General  Manager,  The 
Wooster  Daily  Record,  212  East 
Liberty  Street,  Wooster,  OH  44691  or 
E-mail  this  information  to: 

wcm@dixcom.com 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


iFvoi;  do.\’tsee.^ 


aTEGORYTH.^T  FITS  YOIR  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  .\T 


888.825.9149 


-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULA'nON 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Key  West  Citizen,  a  10,500/12,000 
daily  in  the  Florida  Keys  is  looking  for  a  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  to  grow  circulation  in  a 
hands-on  manner.  This  candidate  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  sales,  customer  service 
and  operational  functions  in  a  tourist  driven 
market.  The  successful  candidate  will  have 
progressive  circulation  department  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  small  daily  newspaper,  an  abso¬ 
lute  commitment  to  customer  service,  the 
skills  to  manage  and  motivate  a  team,  ex¬ 
perience  with  TMC  and  non-subscriber  publi- 
cabons,  and  the  ability  and  drive  to  actively 
sell  newspapers.  The  candidate  will  also 
possess  a  strong  knowledge  base  in  MS  of¬ 
fice  products.  A  competitive  salary  and  ben¬ 
efits  package  is  offered.  For  confidenbal 
consideration,  please  send  resume  and 
compensation  history  to: 

HR@keysnews.com 
The  Citizen,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
3420  Northside  Drive,  Key  West,  FL  33040 
The  Citizen  is  a  family-owned  company,  an 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Drug-Free  Employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Northern  Virginia  Daily,  Virginia's  most 
honored  small  daily  newspaper,  has 
opening  for  hands-on  Circulabon  Manager  to 
join  our  management  team.  Ideal  candidate 
is  a  current  No.  1  or  2  circulation  manager 
or  star  district  manager  with  a  proven  track 
record.  Will  direct  all  aspects  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  department.  15,100,  six-day,  AM  prod¬ 
uct.  Strong  leadership  abilities,  excellent 
strategic  planning  and  service  management 
skills  necessary.  Reports  to  GM.  Compen¬ 
sation  package  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  benefits  package.  We  are 
located  in  Virginia's  beautiful  Shenandoah 
Valley,  75  miles  west  of  Washington,  DC. 
Family  owned  for  71  years.  Resume  and 
cover  letter  may  be  E-mailed  to  Elizabeth 
Smoot  at  esmoot@nvdaily.com;  faxed  to 
(540)  465-6153;  or  mailed  to  P.O.  Box  69, 
Strasburg,  VA  22657. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Telegraph,  a  Knight  Ridder  newspaper 
m  the  Middle  Georgia  area,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  Circulation  Manager  in  our 
Warner  Robins  market.  This  professional  in¬ 
dividual  will  be  responsible  for  all  areas  of 
Circulation  in  this  market  including  sales, 
planning  and  execubon,  and  delivering 
topnotch  customer  service. 

The  ideal  individual  will  have  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  experience,  a  proven  management 
background,  marketing  skills  and  the  ability 
to  lead  a  team  in  a  competitive 
environment.  Fours  years  of  college  or 
equivalent  in  circulation,  sales,  or  marketing 
experience  is  required. 

This  position  offers  a  competitive  salary 
and  bonus  program.  Benefits  include  medi¬ 
cal,  dental,  vision,  life  insurance,  401(k), 
and  stock  purchase  plan. 

Please  mail  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

The  Telegraph 

120  Broadway,  Macon,  GA  31201 
Or  E-mail:  resume@macontel.com 
Or  Fax:  (478)  7444498 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

MEDIATT 

MANAGEMENT  XX 
Recruitment  Specialists 


Give  Yourself  the  Media  Management  II  Advantage 

Contact  Terry  Knust 
847.963.9300  or  mm2@voyager.net 


CIRCULA'nON 


CIRCULATION 


La.  Opinion 

- www.laopinlon.cofn 

The  nabon's  largest  Spanish  language  newspaper  seeks  qualified  individuals  who  will 
carry  out  our  mission:  to  inform  the  community,  work  with  integrity,  and  pursue 
innovabon.  Everyday.  Are  you  ready  to  grow?  Look  to  La  Opinion. 

CIRCULATION  REGIONAL  MANAGER 

Salary  Range:  $44.000-S66,500 
Annual  Bonus  ENgibility:  S6,600-S9.375 
Position  No.  200046 

The  Regional  Manager  is  a  key  member  of  the  Circulation  management  team,  reporting 
directly  to  the  Circulation  Manager  and  will  provide  the  leadership  for  and  have  the  com¬ 
prehensive,  hands-on  responsibilibes  for  developing,  budgebng,  implemenbng  and  tracking 
all  aspects  of  the  assigned  territories. 

This  posibon  will  oversee  a  payroll  and  revenue  budget.  The  Regional  Manager  position 
will  be  accountable  to  oversee  two  zones,  grow  home  delivery  and  single  copy,  while  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  of  our  customers  expectations,  including  readers,  retailer  and  advertisers. 

CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 

Salary  Range:  $40,700$57.()()0 
Annual  Bonus  Eligibility:  $6,10C)-S8.550 

Position  No.  200045 

The  Zone  Manager  is  a  key  member  of  the  Circulation  operabons  management  team  and 
will  provide  the  leadership  for  and  have  the  comprehensive,  hands-on  responsibilities  for 
developing,  budgeting,  implementing  and  tracking  all  aspects  of  the  respective  zone 

This  posibon  will  be  accountable  for  insuring  the  short  and  long  term  success  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  assigned,  while  always  exceeding  all  of  our  customers  expectabons,  including  read¬ 
ers,  retailer  and  adverbsers,  as  well  as  will  be  responsible  for  meebng  all  sales  &  service 
goals. 

Please  E-mail  resume  with  cover  letter,  including  salary  requirements. 

Ad  Source  Code  #203  and  Position  #  to: 
jobs@taopinion.com 
EOE.  Come  Grow  With  us. 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


CHAMPIONS  SOUGHT 

The  Post-Standard  of  Syracuse,  NY,  home 
of  the  NCAA  champion  SU  Orangemen,  is 
looking  for  several  high-quality  reporters  to 
join  Its  avirard-winning  staff.  We’re  looking 
for  journalists  who  know  how  to  work  a  beat 
for  daily,  enterprise  and  investigative 
stories;  who  have  solid  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper  and  who  can  write  with  en¬ 
ergy,  style  and  grace.  Send  only  your  best 
stuff  to  Richard  A.  Sullivan,  ME/Staff  Devel¬ 
opment,  The  Post-Standard,  P.O.  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Experienced  journalist 
needed  for  No.  2  copy  desk  position  at 
community  morning  daily  in  southeast 
Idaho.  Strong  copy  editing,  news  judgment 
and  supervisory  skills  desirable.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  to  break  into  supervision/editing  with 
an  award-winning  publication.  Cover  letter, 
resume,  references  and  work  examples  to: 
Steve  Miller,  managing  editor,  Idaho  State 
Journal,  Box  431,  Pocatello,  ID  83204; 

FAX:  (208)  233-8007;  or  E-mail: 
smiller@journalnet.com 


The  Daily  Citizen,  an  award  winning  6,000 
six-day  morning  newspaper  in  Searcy,  has 
an  opening  for  Editor,  its  top  news  position. 
Requirements;  newspaper  reporting, 
editing,  pagination  and  management  experi¬ 
ence.  College  degree  required,  but  more 
importantly  a  passion  for  quality  and  integrity. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  history  to 
Jeff  Scott,  Publisher,  c/o  The  (Daily  Citizen, 
P.O.  Box  1379,  Searcy,  AR  72145-1379. 
Or  Fax  (501)  268-6277.  EOE 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITORS 

Stars  and  Stripes,  the  daily  independent 
newspaper  published  for  the  U.S.  military 
overseas,  has  immediate  openings  for  copy 
editors  in  our  Washington,  DC,  office.  We're 
not  just  combat  boots  and  guns  -  we  also 
cover  national,  world,  features  and  sports 
news.  We  want  journalists  with  bright 
layouts,  gripping  headlines,  strong  time- 
management  skills  and  lots  of  enthusiasm. 
Daily  newspaper  experience  and  a  proven 
record  of  effective  teamwork  are  musts. 
Pluses:  knowledge  of  the  military  and  Pho¬ 
toshop.  Salary  range  is  $35,000-45,000. 

Tell  us  about  yourself  in  a  letter,  and  send  it 
with  a  resume  and  page  clips  to: 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
c/o  WRAMC-CPAC,  Building  1 1  Room  2-72 
6900  Georgia  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20307-5001 
Attn:  Alisia  Miller,  Human  Resources 
Or  E-mail  us  at  jobs@stripes.osd.mil 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  to  run  the  newsroom  of  award-winn¬ 
ing,  6,000-circulation  AM  paper  on  the  red¬ 
wood  coast.  The  perfect  match  would  be  a 
proven  leader  with  excellent  editorial  judg¬ 
ment,  a  passion  for  community  journalism 
and  the  skill  to  train  and  develop  a  staff  of 
seven.  This  Western  Communications  Inc. 
newspaper,  published  Tuesdays  through 
Saturdays,  offers  competitive  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Respond  with  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Teresa  Tsalaky,  Publisher,  The  Daily  Trip¬ 
licate,  312  H  St.,  Crescent  City,  CA 
95531,  or  E-mail:  ttsalaky@triplicate.com 


CHECK  OUT 
THE  NEW  E&P 
ONLINE  CAREER  CENTER 

•  Help  Wanted 

•  rhe  Wall  Street  Journals 
Careerjournal.com,  articles  focusing 
on  career  related  topics  (NHW) 

•  Resume  [database  -  Fully  searchable 
bank  of  over  5,000  resumes  (NHW) 

The  E&P  Online  Career  Center  will  help 
employers  and  job  candidates  find  each  other! 

WWW.  editorandpublisher.  com 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

“EL  SOL  DE  YAKIMA” 

This  is  your  chance  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic's  new 
Spanish  language  weekly  publication.  As 
one  of  six  executive  managers,  your  leader¬ 
ship  and  journalistic  expertise  will  make  this 
exciting  venture  profitable  and  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  are  a  member  of  The  Seattle 
Times  group  and  value  diversity  in  our  work¬ 
force.  Bachelors  degree  in  Journalism  or  re¬ 
lated  field  and  bilingual  and  biliterate  in 
Spanish  and  English.  Send,  fax  or  E-mail 
your  resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to:  Kay 
Gause,  HR  Director,  Yakima  Herald-Republic, 
P.O.  Box  9668,  Yakima,  WA  98909.  E-mail 
to:  kgause@yakima-herald.com  or  FAX  to: 

(509)  577-7722. 

Visit  our  web  site  at:  yakima-herald.com 


EDITOR:  Seasoned  magazine  journalist 
wanted  for  editor’s  position  at  successful 
city  magazine  in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT.  We  are 
seeking  an  individual  with  excellent  writing 
and  story  development  skills  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  at  staff  development  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  editor@bocamag.com  or  via 
mail  to:  M.  Speed,  6413  Congress  Ave. 
Suite  100,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33487. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 
The  Mobile  Register  -  a  100,000-t-  Newhouse 
newspaper  on  Alabama's  beautiful 
Gulf  coast  -  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
reporter  to  cover  state  and  local  K-12 
education.  We’re  known  for  prize-winning 
enterprise,  energetic  daily  journalism  and 
strong  writing.  We'd  like  to  see  your 
resume  and  clips,  and  learn  about  your  vision 
for  the  education  beat.  Please  apply  to 
Dewey  English,  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
2488,  Mobile,  AL  36652 


REPORTER:  Well-rounded  reporter  needed 
at  southeast  Idaho  morning  daily.  This  is 
one  newsy  town  and  we  need  a  thorough  re¬ 
porter  and  snappy  writer.  Prefer  two  years 
experience,  will  consider  recent  graduate 
with  good  training.  Cover  letter,  resume, 
references,  clips  to:  Steve  Miller,  managing 
editor,  Idaho  State  Journal,  Box  431,  Poca¬ 
tello,  ID  83204;  FAX  (208)  233-8007;  or 
E-mail:  smiller@journalnet.com 

LOOKING  for  that  next  career  move?  Go  to 
The  Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.  web  site  at: 
www.ogdennews.com/opportunities 

The  Gallup  Independent  is  seeking  an  expe¬ 
rienced  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  lead  its  team 
of  professional  journalists.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  three  years  experience 
as  managing  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
with  a  background  in  reporting.  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  is  a  17,900  circ.  six-day  afternoon 
daily  located  in  the  beautiful  red  rock  country 
of  Northwest  New  Mexico.  This  position 
is  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  Applicants 
are  requested  to  mail  cover  letters, 
resumes  and  references  to:  Jim  Tifflin,  Gallup 
Independent,  P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup, 
NM  87305  or  E-mail  same,  (no 
attachments)  to:  gallpind@cia-g.com.  Salary 
DOE,  relocation  assistance  available. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


MAILROOM 


POST  PRESS  MANAGER 
Cox  North  Carolina  Publications  central  pro¬ 
duction  facility  in  Eastern  North  Carolina 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Post-Press 
Manager.  This  position  reports  to  the  Director 
of  Operations  and  is  responsible  for  all 
mail  room  production,  shipping  and  receiving 
and  the  commercial  bindery  with  a  total 
of  60  employees,  both  full  and  part-time. 
We  publish  three  daily  newspapers,  11 
non-daily  newspapers  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Mail  room  is  equipped  with  two 
12-into-2  GMA  inserters  in  a  modern 
95,000  sq.  ft.  production  facility.  Bindery 
consists  of  2  Muller-Martini  stitch¬ 
er/trimmers,  two  paper  cutters  and  two 
MBO  folders.  We  are  offering  competitive 
compensation  to  qualified  manager  based 
on  experience.  We  are  a  newspaper  division 
of  Cox  Enterprises  and  offer  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Please  send  resume  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  Roger  Silvey,  Director  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  Cox  North  Carolina  Publications,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1967,  Greenville,  NC  27835. 

E-mail  rsilvey@coxnews.com 
Or  phone  (252)  329-9640 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR/PRESSROOM 
The  Journal  News,  a  Gannett  newspaper, 
needs  an  assistant  pressroom  supervisor 
with  10-f  years  Web  offset,  5  years  printing 
experience,  4  color  registration  and  ink  set¬ 
ting  experience. 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for  the  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance  of  the  printing 
press  and  related  equipment,  training  of 
personnel  and  performance  of  Supervisor 
duties  when  necessary.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  must  be  able  to  work  on  strict  dead¬ 
lines,  climb  ladders  and  lift  50  lbs.  or  more. 
The  Journal  News  offers  competitive  salaries 
and  generous  benefits.  We  welcome  diversity. 
We  maintain  a  safe  drug  free 
workplace  and  pre-employment  drug  testing 
is  required.  For  consideration.  E-mail  or  for¬ 
ward  resume  to: 

mkervick@gannett.com 
The  Journal  News 
Human  Resources  Department 
One  Gannett  Drive,  White  Plains,  NY  10604 
Fax:  (914)  696-8174 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Mid  size  morning  newspaper  in  the  midwest 
region  has  an  immediately  opening  for  a 
Pressroom  Manager.  Qualified  applicants 
must  have  a  strong  printing  experience  in 
the  daily  operations  of  a  newspaper  and 
commercial  pressroom.  Prefer  at  least  7 
years  of  management  experience  in  the 
printing  industry. 

Excellent  management  and  decision  making 
skills,  including  effective  communication, 
staff  development,  analytical  skills,  team 
building  and  a  strong  commitment  to  contin¬ 
uous  quality  and  process  improvement. 
Must  be  willing  to  work  nights  and 
weekends.  We  offer  a  competitive  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits  package.  Qualified  can¬ 
didates  should  forward  their  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Box  3328,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 

www.editorandpublisher.com 
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PRESSROOM 


SUPERVISOR/PRESS  OPERATOR 
Hands  on  Production  Manager  with  8  years 
experience  on  Tensor  or  Goss  or  Harris  4 
Color  to  manage  pressroom.  Good  leader  ■ 
forceful  and  organized.  Written,  verbal  and 
mechanical  skills.  Good  color  perception. 
Previous  supervisory  experience.  Send  or 
fax  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

President,  VIP  Advertising,  Inc. 

215  Oser  Avenue,  Hauppauge,  NY  11788 
Fax:  (631)231-0030 


PREPRESS 


THE  TELEGRAPH,  Middle  Georgia's  largest 
newspaper,  needs  an  experienced  team 
player  to  manage  its  commercial  printing 
operation  in  Macon.  Extensive  background 
in  desktop  publishing  on  Mac  and  PC  plat¬ 
forms,  plus  the  ability  to  coordinate  dead¬ 
lines,  set  priorities,  and  supervise  others 
are  essential  for  this  job.  Excellent  salary, 
bonus  and  Knight  Ridder  benefits.  E-mail  or 
fax  resume/salary  requirements  to: 
resumei^acontel.com  (478)  7444498 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
An  exciting  opportunity  exists  for  a  qualified 
Assistant  Production  Manager  to  join  The 
Post-Standard,  home  to  a  new  WIFAG  OF 
370  color  press  that  entered  full  production 
in  the  summer  of  2002.  We  are  seeking  a 
candidate  with  5-r  years  experience  in  a 
newspaper  production  environment. 
Candidates  should  possess  experience  in 
an  offset  pressroom,  post  press/packaging 
operations,  pre-press  and  quality  control  ap¬ 
plications.  A  4-yeai  degree  in  this  or  related 
field  is  preferred. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  in 
diagnosing  and  solving  reproduction  prob¬ 
lems,  knowledge  of  black  &  white  and  color 
halftone  reproduction,  color  printing  and 
principles  of  ink  water/balance. 

Our  newspaper  is  equipped  with  some  of 
the  latest  technology  in  newspaper 
presses,  computer-to-plate,  and  a 
packaging  center  for  daily  and  Sunday  in¬ 
serting. 

The  position  requires  someone  who  is  quality 
conscious,  motivated  and  capable  of 
working  in  a  fast  paced  operation.  Ability  to 
work  cooperatively  with  a  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  staff  and  communicate 
clearly  is  required. 

The  Post-Standard  is  located  in  downtown 
Syracuse,  NY  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
Finger  Lakes  region,  the  Thousand  Islands, 
and  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Toronto  are 
less  than  a  day’s  drive  away.  The 
Post-Standard  offers  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits  that  include  paid  medical  and 
dental  coverage,  a  vision  plan,  401(k)  with 
matching  contributions  and  more.  The 
Post-Standard  is  committed  to  promoting 
diversity  in  our  newspaper  and  with  our  em¬ 
ployees. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being  considered, 
please  send  your  resume  to: 

Human  Resources,  The  Post-Standard 
P.O.  Box  4915,  Syracuse,  NY  132214915 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


DO  YOU  own  or  manage  a  25,000  or  less 
Daily  or  Daily  and  Sunday,  that  has  not  per¬ 
formed  up  to  expectations  from  a 
circulation  view  point?  I  could  be  your  answer. 
I  am  a  15  year  circulator,  versed  in 
all  phases  of  Newspaper  Circulation 
GROWTH!  Willing  to  come  in  as  a  temporary 
solution  and  train  my  replacement  or  as  a 
career  move.  Respond  to: 

newspapercirculation@hotmail.com 


CIRCULATION:  Experienced  professional  in 
SALES  CREW  program  available  in  Zone  2. 
Phone/Fax  (631)  588-2735 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  into  flame  by  another 
human  being.  Each  of  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  to  those  who  have 
rekindled  this  light. 

-Albert  Schweitzer 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
^industry’s  meeting= 
place. 

888.825.9149 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


Rates  are  per  line,  per  insertion,  3  line  minimum,  approximately  34 
characters/spaces  per  line,  no  abbreviations. 


also  includes  online 

HELP  WANTED  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


1  week . 

. $13.80 

1  week . 

. $12.45 

2  weeks . 

. $12.70 

2  weeks  . 

. $10.95 

3  Weeks . 

. $11.15 

3  Weeks . 

. $  9.60 

4  weeks . 

. $  9.45 

4  weeks . . 

. $  8.25 

1 2  weeks  . 

. $  9.00 

12  weeks  . 

. $  7.25 

26  weeks  . 

. $  8.05 

26  weeks  . 

. $  6.40 

39  weeks  . 

. $  7.75 

39  weeks  . 

. $  6.00 

52  weeks  . 

. $  7.35 

52  weeks  . 

. $  5.60 

BLIND  BOXES:  $25  per  insertion 


DISPLAY  AD  RATES 


Camera-ready  veloxes:  Furnish  same  size  camera-ready,  otherwise 
a  scanning  charge  may  be  incurred.  All  halftones  must  be  a  maximum 
133-line  same  size  velox  print. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be  submitted  via  e-mail.  For 
instructions,  please  ask  your  account  manager 

per  inch,  per  insertion,  1  inch  minimum,  1/2  inch  increments 

BLACK  &  WHITE  DISPLAY  AD  RATES 


1  week  . 

.  $149 

12  weeks  . 

. $  115 

2  weeks  . 

.  $135 

26  weeks  . 

. $  110 

3  Weeks  . 

.  $128 

39  weeks  . 

. $  104 

4  weeks . 

.  $124 

52  weeks  . 

. $  98 

0  ^  D  ^  -  3  AND  PAY  MEN 


Ads  running  for  12  weeks  or  more  may  be  on  a  contract  basis. 
Contracts  are  non-cancellable.  All  ads  from  new  advertisers  must  be 
pre-paid  prior  to  deadline:  advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good 
standing  may  be  billed.  Deadline  is  noon  Wednesday  prior  to 
Monday  Publication.  Cash,  check.  VISA.  MasterCard,  and  American 
Express  accepted.  All  ads  require  a  signed  insertion  order,  and  all  ad 
copy  must  be  submitted  in  writing  via  mail,  e-mail,  or  fax.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD 


Mail,  fax  or  e-mail  line  advertising  copy.  Please  include  the  following 
information:  1.  Name,  2.  Company,  3.  Mailing  Address,  4.  Phone,  5.  Ad 
Classification,  6.  No.  of  insertions. 

Or  Place  your  ad  online  www.editorandpublisher.com 

Please  contact  us  for:  display  ad  copy  specifications  and  procedures. 

Mail:  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 

770  Broadway,  7th  FI,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Fax:  (646)  654-5312 

TO  REACH  OUR  ACCOUNT  MANAGERS,  CALL: 
TOLL  FREE:  888  825-9149 
ACCOUNT  MANAGERS: 

HAZEL  PREUSS  (EMPLOYMENT-EASTERN  U.S.) 

hpreuss  @  editorandpublisher.com 

MOHELE  MACMAHON  (  EMPLOYMENT  -  CENTRAL  +  WESTERN  US.) 

mmacmahon  @  editorandpublisher.com 

MICHELE  GOLDEN  (SERVICES  +  ALL  OTHER  CATEGORIES) 

mgolden  @  editorandpublisher.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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D I S  PAT  C  H  E  S 


Stumbling  on  the  way  to  peace 

Missteps  by  U.S.  military  —  and  press  —  have  injured  Iraqi  perceptions 


BY  CRAIG  NELSON 


WITH  TANKS  AND  ARMORED 
personnel  carriers,  U.S. 

Marines  had  surrounded  the 
Palestine  Hotel,  home  to  the  foreign  press 
corps  in  Baghdad,  Iraq.  Now,  at  a  check¬ 
point  located  at  the  foot  of  the  hotel’s  drive¬ 
way,  they  were  requesting  identification 
from  me  and  other  reporters  who  had 
been  living  in  the  hotel  for  weeks. 

At  first,  the  two  Marine  guards  wouldn’t 
accept  my  word  about  who  I  was,  what  I 
was,  and  how  long  I’d  been  in  the  hotel. 

Fair  enough:  Baghdad  remains  a  danger¬ 
ous  place,  with  suicide  bombers  in  civilian 
clothes  and  remnants 
of  the  deposed 
dictator’s  security 
apparatus  still  active. 
Better  safe  than  sorry. 

I  pulled  my  U.S. 
passport  from  my 
shirt  pocket.  “Nope, 

I  need  to  see  the 
Iraqi  press  creden- 


Craig  Nelson 

tials,”  one  of  the  Marines  said.  I  was 
dumfounded:  The  guards  wouldn’t 
accept  a  valid  American  passport,  but 
they  would  accept  as  identification  the 
press  credentials  issued  by  the  propaganda 
arm  of  a  government  they  had  overthrown 
and  a  regime  the  Bush  administration  had 
likened  to  Hitler’s. 

I  was  eventually  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  checkpoint,  not  by  showing 
my  Information  Ministry  press  credentials, 
which  I’d  flung  in  the  wastebasket  to 
celebrate  my  personal  liberation  from 
Iraqi  spies,  but  by  pulling  my  hotel-room 
key  from  the  pocket  of  my  jeans. 

Yet,  as  the  episode  at  the  checkpoint 
demonstrates,  caution  still  shrouds  all  U.S. 
military  activities  in  Iraq.  As  American 
forces  try  to  bring  order  to  the  streets  of 
Baghdad  and  the  task  of  establishing  a 
new  Iraqi  government  enters  a  key  stage, 
success  is  tinged  with  fears  of  suicide 
bombers  and  shrouded  by  difficulties  in 
assessing  who  or  what  is  a  threat. 

“We  splashed  that  bastard,”  a  Western 
eyewitness  quoted  one  Marine  as  saying  to 
another  after  they’d  shot  an  Iraqi  dead.  The 
man  was  gunned  down  after  he  walked  out 
of  his  door  onto  a  balcony  to  see  why  three 


A  U.S.  soldier  walks 
past  a  picture  of 
Saddam  Hussein 
and  a  wife  at  his 
palace  near  Tikrit: 
Reporters  looted 
similar  “art"  and 
real  valuables. 


women  were  crying  from  the  street  below. 

It  turned  out  their  car  had  been  shot  up  by 
Marines  two  minutes  earlier. 

Troops  of  the  1st  Battalion,  5  th  Marines, 
had  been  targeted  by  sporadic  rifle  and 
rocket-propelled  grenade  fire  at  their 
command  post  at  the  gate  to  Saddam 
Hussein’s  palace  in  Baghdad’s  Adhamiya 
district.  But  the  eyewitness,  producer  Tim 
Lambon  of  Britain’s  Channel  Four,  said  the 
man  atop  the  balcony  did  not  have  a  gun. 

Any  similar  episodes  risk  American 
hopes  to  win  over  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Iraqis. 

And  U.S.  soldiers  weren’t  alone  in 
convening  troubling  messages.  Journalist 
Peter  Wilson  watched  as  a  LosAnf^eleji 
Times  reporter  walked  to  the  driver’s 
window  of  a  destroyed  minibus  on  central 
Baghdad’s  Sinak  Bridge.  Inside  the  broken 
window  was  the  carbonized  corpse  of  the 
vehicle’s  driver,  its  charred  arm  resting  on 
the  window’s  ledge. 

Bidding  a  photographer  standing  nearby 
to  take  his  photo,  the  reporter,  Geoffrey 
Mohan,  stood  about  a  foot  from  the  corpse 
and,  with  his  pen  poised  over  his  notebook, 
asked:  “Well,  sir,  do  you  have  any  comment 
on  what  has  happened  to  you  here?” 

Thirty  feet  away,  behind  a  cordon  of 
barbed  wire,  stood  about  20  Iraqis 
watching  the  American  conduct  a  mock 
interview  with  the  corpse  of  a  man  who 
probably  had  a  family  —  all  for  a  photo 


opportunity'. 
They  may  have 
not  understood 
what  Mohan 
said,  but  they 
saw  w'hat  he  was 
doing,  Wilson 
and  two  other 
Western  eye¬ 
witnesses  said. 

Wilson, 
Europe  corre¬ 
spondent  for  The  Australian  newspaper, 
was  still  shaken  by  the  incident  when  I 
spoke  to  him  a  day  later.  “What  stuck  in 
my  mind,”  he  said,  “was  the  question:  Who 
is  he  going  to  show  this  souvenir  photo  to? 
His  wife?  His  kids?  His  buddies?” 

Mohan,  who  was  embedded  with  an 
Army  unit,  later  acknowledged  that  the 
incident  was  an  “ill-conceived,  clumsy, 
and  ill-considered  attempt  at  gallows 
humor.”  During  a  telephone  interview,  he 
insisted  there  had  been  no  Iraqis  within 
50  feet  of  the  bus. 

He  also  described  the  account  by 
Wilson  and  the  two  other  eyewitnesses 
as  part  of  an  “agenda  against  embedded 
reporters,”  implying  that  the  episode  has 
been  distorted  by  Baghdad-based  foreign 
reporters  who  believed  that  journalists 
traveling  with  American  military  units 
during  the  war  had  empathized  too 
uncritically  with  their  hosts. 

Episodes  such  as  these  —  along  with 
last  week’s  stories  about  at  least  six  U.S. 
repxjrters  smuggling  objects  or  money  out 
of  Iraq  —  tarnish  the  image  of  Americans 
in  Baghdad.  But  these  perceptions  are 
not  tainted  beyond  repair.  If  such 
incidents  accumulate,  however,  they 
could  deepen  Iraqi  suspicions  about 
Washington’s  motives. 


11 


Nelson  covered  the  war  from  Baghdad  for 
Cox  Newspapers  Inc. 
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FW.  AND  HNER ... 

l.A.  Times’  data  warehouse  is  used  first  for  a  remote  FSI  facility 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

IN  2001,  THE  Los  Angeles  Times  saw  freestanding 
insert  volume  grow  more  than  30%.  That,  and  a  survey 
showing  preprint  advertisers’  preference  for  more-finely 
targeted  distribution,  drove  its  decision  to  create  a  hilly 
automated  facility  dedicated  to  handling  preprinted  ads. 
Meaningful  automation,  however,  means  applying  intelligence  to, 
and  extracting  it  from,  what  otherwise  is  mere  mech¬ 
anized  inserting.  So,  beyond  controls  programs  for 
the  new  hardware,  the  Times  sought  a  system  to 
manage  the  plant’s  operations  and  a  data  warehouse 


to  support  its  business. 

Planned  since  2000  and  in  full  operation 
after  much  training  since  last  fall,  the  plant 
should  have  its  warehouse-management 
sv’stem  running  before  ne.\t  fall,  according 
to  Operations  Technology  Director  Tony 
Arteaga.  In  the  meantime,  managers  are 
just  getting  their  “first  peek  into  the  data 
warehouse,"  said  Advertising  Technology 
Manager  Pervez  Sikora.  And  this  week 
advertisers  can  start  buying  distribution  at 
the  sub-ZIP-code  level,  according  to  Steve 
Bcntz.  manager  of  the  Times  California 
Community  News  Dhision. 

Until  the  CCN  unit  leased  a  32,5,000- 
square-foot  plant  in  Irwindale,  20  miles 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles,  70%  of 
Sunday  preprints  w'ere  inserted  on  mostly 
aging  machines  —  and  daily  preprints  and 
the  Times  Direct  total-market-coverage 
package  were  all  manually  inserted  by  a 
third-party  service.  Ad  deadlines  were  early 
and  operating  costs  w'ere  high,  recalled 
Chris  K.  Avetisian,  the  Times'  project- 
management  and  production-analysis 
vice  president,  at  last  year’s  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  SuperConference. 
The  existing  150,000  square  feet  —  already 
occupied  by  four  inserters,  a  Goss  Urbanite 
press,  and  platemaking  —  could  not 


accommodate  a  bigger 
operation  where  more 
growth  w'as  expected. 

For  the  $50-million 
project,  the  McClier 
Corp.  handled  building 
design  and  ojierations 
consultant  design- 
Alliance  (since  merged 
into  McClier)  w  as 
“instrumental  to ... 
our  success,”  said 
Avetisian.  “We  target¬ 
ed  advertisers  we  felt 
we  could  win  from 
specific  competitors.” 

Moving  to  100% 
mechanization  halved 
the  cost  of  hand  inserting  in  the  field.  It 
was  accomplished  by  replacing  GMA  SLS- 
1000s  with  three  SLS3000s  for  the  larger 
Sunday  packages  and  adding  six  SLS2000s 
for  other  inserting,  which  was  consolidated 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Two  GMA 
Bundlers  (which  count,  stack,  apply  top 
and  bottom  sheets,  and  strap)  and  a  Schur 
palletizer  complete  each  inserting  line. 

Deadlines  shrunk  from  10  days  to  as  few 
as  five.  Shorter  turnaround  and  finer  zon¬ 
ing  tor  preprinted  ads  going  to  subscribers 


Feeding  preprints  to  one  of  six  SLS2000s  in 
California  Community  News’  Irwindale  plant 


and  nonsubscribers  lowered  rates,  helped 
pull  grocer  ads  from  Advo  Inc.,  allowed 
merchandising  changes  and  price  fle.xi- 
bility,  boosted  penetration,  and  improved 
accuracy  and  package  integrity,  said  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  Vice  President  Tom  Kelly. 

With  300  full-time  employees,  many 
with  computer  skills,  and  some  part-timers 
w  orking  across  two  shifts,  the  operation  can 
ensure  that  more  than  140,000 jackets  a 
shift  get  the  correct  inserts.  Outside,  200 
people  marketwide  check  that  the  preprints 
arrive  where  they  should. 

CCN  Production  Director  Russ  Newton 
said  that,  depending  on  the  number  and 
tvpe  of  inserts,  net  package  production 
“typically  averages  between  14,000  and 
20,000  an  hour”  on  SLS2000s. 
(Meaningful  averages  are  unavailable  for 
the  newer  SLS3000s.) 

Typically,  at  midweek,  2.6  million  Times 
Direct  packages  go  out  to  nonsubscribers 
and  10  million  pieces  are  inserted  into 
Wednesday  editions,  according  to  CCN’s 

Bentz.  In  recent  weeks, 
he  said,  all  products  on 
all  days  have  averaged 
between  60  million 
and  80  million  pieces, 
with  seasonal  peaks 
well  over  the  higher 
figure,  as  in  early  April. 
Managers  would  not 
disclose  the  number 
of  advertisers  those 
figures  represent. 

“We  have  the 
capacity  to  grow  the 
business  in  the  future 
in  a  very  efficient, 
cost-effective  manner,” 
Arte^a  said.  For  one 
thing,  preprint  adver¬ 
tisers  are  not  locked 
into  insert  days.  For  a 
premium  price,  they 
can  buy  “toppers”  on 
other  days,  when  their 
preprints  will  be  sent  in  bulk  to  the  field, 
w'here  they’  are  put  on  top  of  each  copy  by 
hand.  And  for  advertisers  needing  distri¬ 
bution  more  targeted  than  ZIP  codes,  “we 
are  undertaking  a  subset  project”  that  will 
plunge  to  within  three-  or  four-block  areas 
by  carrier  routes,  said  Arteaga,  adding 
that  such  microzoning  seems  initially  to 
appeal  most  to  grocers.  “Certainly  the  next 
requirement  will  be  household-specific,”  he 
said.  “And  it  will  be  forthcoming.” 

Arriving  preprints  are  checked,  given  a 
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trackable  identification  label,  and  stored 
for  later  conveyance  to  assigned  inserters. 
Tracking  also  ensures  that  packages  go  to 
the  proper  trucks  for  distribution.  The 
entire  process  will  be  managed  by  .software 
that  provides  full  accountability  for  receipt 
and  handling  of  preprints.  Layered  over  the 
inventory  and  production-management 
systems  now  used,  this  warehouse- 
management  system  is  operationally  “the 
last  piece  in  the  puzzle,”  said  Arteaga. 
“We’re  in  the  build  phase,”  he  said.  ‘The 
rollout  is  scheduled  for  summer.” 

Via  this  system  for  managing  the 
physical  warehouse,  he  said,  “we  will  feed 
information  to  the  data  warehouse”  —  a 
system  built  on  Sybase  Inc.’s  Industry 
Warehouse  Studio  for  Media  (IWS). 
Drawing  on  sources  of  information  about 
both  internal  operations  and  external 
markets,  the  developing  data  warehouse  is 
designed  to  offer  a  bigger,  broader  picture 
and  eventually  to  e.xtend  its  application 
beyond  preprint  advertising. 

The  Times  already  is  gaining  a  clearer 
picture  of  packages  mailed  to  nonsub¬ 
scribers,  can  see  trends  and  the  program’s 
geographical  footprint,  and  gets  “some 
sense  of  where  [in  the  market]  advertisers 
have  some  interest,”  said  Arteaga.  First,  he 
said,  “we’re  looking  at  the  historical  num¬ 
bers,”  then  applying  information  from  ZIP- 
code  analyses  to  planning  with  advertisers. 

“We  are  still  in  the  process  of  building  on 
top  of  IWS,”  said  Sikora,  who  said  it  will 
form  “the  core  of  a  data  warehouse,”  the 
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Norton’s  next  joint  op 


EXT  WEEK,  Thomas  R.  Norton 
moves  from  a  joint  operating 
agency  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  new 
joint  operation  in  Virginia.  The  York 
Newspaper  Co.  operations  vice  president 
has  been  named  managing  director  of 
NAA-Ifra  Technical  Solutions  LLC,  a 
collaboration  of  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  and  Ifra,  the  interna¬ 
tional  newspaper  technology  association 
headquartered  in  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

The  new  venture,  based  at  NAA’s 
Vienna,  Va.,  offices,  will  develop  training 
programs,  consulting  services,  research 
projects,  and  seminars.  Norton  said  he 
expects  to  have  “a  fairly  comprehensive 
business  plan”  by  June,  when  Technical 
Solutions  will  be  represented  at  Nexpo  in 
Las  Vegas,  probably  in  Ifra’s  booth.  Until 
then,  basic  information  can  be  found  at 
http:  / /www.technical-solutions.org. 

Norton  joined  The  York  Dispatch  as 
production  director  in  1989-  A  year  later, 
he  became  operations  chief  w'hen  a  joint 
operating  agency  took  over  business  and 
production  for  the  York  Daily  Record 


(morning),  the 
Dispatch  (evening), 
and  the  York 
Sunday  News.  No 
successor  has  been 
named  in  York. 

After  starting  at  the  Times  Leader, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  under  father,  boss,  and 
mentor  Thomas  E.  Norton,  now  retired, 
he  joined  the  Daily  Record,  Parsippany, 

N  J.  There,  for  a  year  or  more.  Autologic’s 
APS-1  platesetter  was  at  least  a  technical 
success  in  the  fac'’  of  co.st  and  labor 
issues.  “We  happened  to  be  in  computer- 
to-plate  when  people  were  still  talking 
about  pagination,”  Norton  recalled. 

Joining  Norton  from  NAA  are  Vice 
President  John  lobst,  Technology- 
Analyst  Annie  Loftus,  and  Administra¬ 
tive  As.sistant  Sandra  Trunell.  Drawing 
on  their  expertise  and  “Iffa’s  very  strong 
research  capabilities,”  the  group  is 
about  to  meet  for  tw-o  days  with  U.S. 
production  managers,  asking,  “What 
are  your  most  pressing  needs  —  and  what 
do  you  want  from  us?”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


Thomas  R.  Norton 


aim  of  which  is  “holistically  being  able  to 
look  at  the  [entire]  advertising  busine.ss. ... 
Preprint  just  happencxl  to  be  the  first.”  This 
is  a  result,  he  said,  of  the  recent  big  push  for 
and  subsc*quent  investment  in  that  part  of 
the  ad  business.  With  all  the  profit-and-loss 
and  other  reports  it  generates,  he  added, 
“the  plant’s  really  going  to  be  the  biggest 
user  of  this  right  off’ the  bat.”  System 
availability  will  be  e.xtended  to  classified, 
retail,  and  online  sales,  where  it  can  be 
exploited  for  better  targeting  the  market. 

After  ha\'ing  considered  others’  systems, 
“we  were  w'ell  on  our  way  to  designing  this 
ourselves,”  said  Sikora,  w-ho  was  “pleasantly- 
surprised  at  Nexpo  2002  to  see  that  Sybase 
already-  had  built  a  data-w'arehouse  shell. 
That  meant  not  ha\-ing  to  build  from 
scratch,  and,  according  to  Sikora,  being 
saved  from  the  most  difficult  part  of  such 
projects  —  getting  them  off’ the  ground. 
Sybase  also  w  as  a  know-n  quantity-  —  its 
technology-  already  supported  the  Time.'i' 
classified-advertising  department's  data 
warehouse  and  ad-entry-  system. 

With  problems  identified  and  objectives 
formulated,  Sikora  said  that  by  late  last 
summer  the  project  team  was  ready  to 
execute  its  concept.  With  the  first  phase 
coming  to  completion,  the  project  will 


enable  such  ftmetions  as  profit-and-loss 
reporting  and  distribution-efficiency- 
analy-ses.  IWS  has  brought  together  access 
to  the  plant’s  existing  GMA  order-entry-  and 
insert-management,  Neasi-Weber  Admarc 
billing,  and  PeopleSoft  general-ledger 
.systems.  More  recently,  subscriber  data 
from  a  homegrown  mainframe  circulation 
.system  was  loaded  into  the  warehouse. 

lncor{X)ration  of  marketing  and 
demographic  data  will  allow-  for  interactive, 
what-if  modeling  —  “helping  in  the  sales 
proc'ess,"  said  Sikora.  Later,  those  same 
capabilities  can  be  extended  to  run-of- 
press,  classified,  and  online  advertising. 

The  bulk  of  the  project’s  work  is  of  a 
businc.ss  rather  than  a  technical  nature, 
said  Sikora,  w  ho  de.scribed  bringing 
together  staffers  from  marketing,  sales, 
operations,  and  finance  to  learn  w  hat  the 
system  can  do  and  w  hat  each  other  needs, 
and  to  begin  using  a  ctimmon  vocabulary- 
and  understanding  new-  w-ork  flows. 

As  for  the  data  w  arehouse  itself,  “these 
things  don’t  get  developed  gi\-ing  every  one 
everything  they  need”  all  at  once,  said 
Sikora.  They  need  most  to  get  started,  he 
said,  then,  typically,  they  evolve,  w-ith  no 
end  to  development:  “As  people  use  it, 
they’re  going  to  be  asking  for  more.”  i! 
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« RouteSmart 

lECHNOLOGIES 

1-800.977.7284 

info@routesmart.com 

www.routesmart.com 


The  RouteSmart  system  automatically... 

•  Balances  carrier  routes 

•  Sequences  subscribers  in  delivery  order 

•  Prints  detailed  turn-by-turn  driving 
directions  for  each  carrier 

•  Integrates  with  existing  subscriber 
management  systems 

Contact  us  to  coordinate  a  demo 
with  your  route  data. 


Harris  Baseview' 

THE  MEOIASPAN  ^BLISHINC  DIVISION^ 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000  •  www.jazbox.com 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800  •  www.baseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


3  Territorial  Court 
Bolingbrook,  Illinois  60440-3557 
USA 

Tel  -t- 1.630.755.9300 
Fax -t- 1.630.755.9301 
e-mail  -  info@gossinternational.com 
Web;  www.gossinternational.com 

Goss  International  Corporation  is  a  global  leader 
in  the  design  and  manufaaure  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  web  offset  press  systems  for  the  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  industries.  The  company 
supplies  a  broad  range  of  printing  press  equipment 
and  services  to  worldwide  markets. 


TKS  wiFAG 


Mike  Shafer 
Phone:  (972)  437-4466 
Fax:  (972)  437-5858 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 
1201  Commerce  Drive 
Richardson,  TX  75081 

The  TKS  ColorTop  product  line  includes  the 
ColorTop  7000  printing  at  85,000  CPH  and  the 
ColorTop  3100  singlewide  press  which  prints 
at  51,000  CPH.  Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our 
shaftless  towers  to  your  existing  press  and 
upgrade  your  inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


Mr  Joe  Ondras,  Vice  President  Sales 
WIFAG  USA 
640  Gunby  Road 
Marietta.  GA  30067 
Phone;  -fl  770  850-8511 
Fax:  +1  770  850-8550 
E-Mail:  JOEatWIFAG@aol.com 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  toward  the  digital 
printing  of  newspapers 

The  new  WIFAG  evolution  471  press,  the 
"world's  first  image  data  based  newspaper  printing 
press,"  is  staged  to  go  into  production  at  the 
Newspaper  "NZZ"  in  Switzerland  in  2004. 


The  next  Marketplace  page 
will  run  MAY  5th  in  the 
Interactive  Media  Conference  issue. 


-  CONTACT  - 

Dawn  Cullen,  646-654-5119, 
dcullen@editorandpublisher.com 
or  your  E&P  sales  representative 
for  more  information. 
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Chris  Pizey  of 
uclick  —  a 
custom  house 
for  assembling 
individualized 
'toon  lineups 


Bloom  County’  and  Iraq  conflict  drive  spring  subscription  spike 


with  the  amount  depending  on  how 
many  subscribers  pick  their  feature  w'hen 
building  a  daily  page.  Among  the  most- 
requested:  “Adam@Home,”  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse,”  “Doonesbury,” 
“FoxTrot,”  “Garfield,”  “Non  Sequitur,” 

“The  Boondocks,”  and  “The  Wizard  of  Id.” 

The  service  costs  $9.95  a  year,  bringing 
in  about  $250,000  from  subscriptions  so 
far.  MCP  also  earns  revenue  from  ads  such 
as  banners.  “We  don’t  w'ant  flashy  ads  or 
pop-up  ads,”  Pize\’  said,  noting  paring  users 
shouldn’t  have  to  view  such  messages. 

When  asked  if  MCP  is  profitable  yet, 
Pizey  said  uclick  as  a  whole  isn’t  —  but  is 
getting  “closer  to  profitabilitv  .” 
W I  1  Pizey  said  MCP  shows  that  a 
^  \ ^  subscription  model  can  succeed 
^  on  the  Web.  He  predicts  online 
entities  will  make  monev-  in  much  the 
same  w'ay  print  entities  do  —  with 
some  reiving  on  subscriptions,  some 
on  ads,  and  some  on  a  mix  of  both. 
__J.  How'  many  MCP  subscribers  by 
year’s  end?  Pizey  replied:  “We’d 
0^*7  like  to  have  at  least  40,000."  D 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

An  old  STRIP  AND  A  NEW  WAR  HELPED  My  CoMICS 
Page  gain  10,000  paid  subscribers  this  spring.  MCP 
(http://www.mycomicspage.com)  enables  computer 
users  to  put  together  cartoons  they  want  to  read  each 
day  on  the  Web  or  via  e-mail. 

The  service  entered  March  with  about  15,000  subscribers  and  now 
has  more  than  25,000.  “A  large  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  ‘Bloom 
County,’”  said  Chris  Pizey,  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  uclick,  the  Andrews  McMeel  Universal  online  division  that  offers 

MCP.  Reruns  of  Berkeley  Breathed’s  Most  are  from  Universal  Press 

famous  1980-89  strip  became  available  Syndicate  (a  uclick  sibling),  ^ (H/fVlT ^ 

to  subscribers  March  17.  Creators  Syndicate,  Tribune  V  - 

The  Iraq  war,  which  started  that  w’eek.  Media  Services,  and  the  , 

also  helped  draw  more  subscribers.  “With  Washington  Po.st  Writers  |  I  n  ^ 

all  the  stressful  news,  it  was  nice  to  get  Group.  Pizey  said  Copley  /  |  j 

something  lighter,”  noted  Pizey.  But  some  New's  Service  and  about  j  I  TuT 

signed  on  to  see  what  topical  comics  and  a  half-dozen  alternative  \M  /"N/ 

editorial  cartoons  had  to  say  about  the  war.  cartoons  are  joining  the  ]  vY 

MCP  offers  120-plus  comics  and  editorial  roster,  too.  I  I  j'  vj  m 

cartoons.  Subscribers  can  sign  up  to  see  Cartoonists  receive  a  |  J  '  > 

anywhere  from  one  to  all  of  them  each  day.  share  of  MCP  revenue,  S  k 


et  cetera 


Union  were  trying  to  get  the  layoff  rescinded. 
Staff-cartoonist  slots  have  dipped  below  100  in 
the  United  States  as  papers  try  to  save  money 
and/or  avoid  potentially  controversial  art. ...  Ten 

B  months  after  drop- 

■  ping  “Beetle  Bailey” 

D  from  its  pages,  the 

''  landed  on  friendly 

“Beetle”  creator  Mort 
c  cUdiN  Walker.  Geoff  Brown, 


Tribune  associate  managing  editor/Teatures, 
said:  “We  need  to  update  and  freshen  the 
comics  lineup  from  time  to  time.”  The  1950- 
founded  “Beetle”  is  with  King  Features 
Syndicate.  ...  When  the  Chicago  Tribune  sports 
section  dropped  “Gil  Thorp”  after  40-plus  years, 
it  took  the  unusual  step  of  printing  a  box  for  two 
weeks  saying  where  the  Tribune  Media  Services 
strip  could  be  seen  on  the  Web. ...  The  number 
of  messages  sent  to  troops  via  OperationDear- 
Abby.net  reached  2  million.  “Dear  Abby”  is  by 
Jeanne  Phillips  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate.  ... 
United  Media  is  syndicating  the  weekly  column 
by  Tina  Brown  of  magazine  fame. ...  See 
“Syndicate  World”  (http://www.editorand 
publisher.com)  for  longer  versions  of  the  above. 


The  Saint  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  laid  off 
editorial  cartoonist  Kirk  Anderson.  “I  was 
told  it  was  for  budget- 

ary  reasons,”  said  I 

Anderson,  who  joined  BUBh  I 

paper  as  a  three-day- 

1995.  As  this  page 
went  to  press,  Pioneer 

Press  staffers  (via  a  B  _ _ 

Minnesota  Newspaper 

Guild-Typographical  Nev/so 
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2003  WINNER  FOR  EDITORIAL  CARTOONING 


1 

I  I  ‘ 


David  Horsey 
takes  the 
Pulitzer  Prize 
by  storm 


Congratulations,  David! 


Horsey,  the  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
is  a  self-described  "radical  centrist"  when  it  comes  to  politics. 

His  bold,  clever  work  proves  that  offbeat  opinions  resonate  loudly  when 
presented  with  style  and  grace.  This  is  Horsey's  second  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Editorial  Cartooning.  He  also  won  in  1 999. 


Add  Horsey's  award-winning  work  to  your  paper  today. 
Visit  www.tmsfeatures.com  to  view  his  cartoons  online. 


2508 

Htprnenttd  outude  the  United  States  by: 

TRIBUNE 

435  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  1500 

Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1  USA 

Tribune  Media  Services  International 

202  West  1  St  Street,  1 0th  Floor 

MEDIA  SERVICES 

(800)  245-6536  -  (312)  222-4444 

Los  Angeles,  California  9001 2  USA 

WWW  1  m  s  tribune  com 

tmssales@tribune.com  -  www.tmsfeatures.com 

(213)  237-7987  -  fax:  (213)  237-6515 
tmsi@tribune.com  -  www.tmsinternational.com 
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Shoptalk 


A  longtime  advocate  explains  what  ‘loopy’  columnist  missed 

Allan  Wolper,  you  told  some  whoppers  in  your 
column  on  civic  journalism  in  E^P's  April  14  issue. 

You  implied  that  civic  journalism  consisted  of  six 
evils:  focus  groups,  forums,  interactive  Web  sites, 
polls,  town  meetings,  and  voluntarism.  How  on  earth 
did  you  arrive  at  that  cockeyed  notion? 

You  wrote  that  it  encouraged  reporters  not  to  leave  the  newsroom. 
Actually,  civic  journalism  does  the  opposite. 

You  wrote  that  it  helped  “those  who  want  to  retain  their  power 
rather  than  ...  those  who  need  to  be  empowered  to  improve  their 


lives.”  Actually,  civic  journalism  does  the 
opposite. 

My  favorite,  however,  w'as  when  you 
blamed  civic  journalism  for  causing  a 
columnist  for  The  New  York  Times  — 
not  exactly  one  of  America’s  leading 
proponents  of  civic  journalism  —  to  think 
it  was  ethical  to  speak  at  a  fimd- 
raiser  for  a  friend  running  for 
mayor  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.  “That’s 
the  kind  of  civic-mindedness 
Pew  [Center  for  Civic 
Journalism]  money  has 
wrought,”  you  declared. 

I  haven’t  read  anything  as 
loopy  as  that  since,  since,  well,  I 
don’t  know  when.  I  don’t  believe 
your  bubble  is  quite  to  plumb. 

Unlike  you,  I  have  first-hand 
experience  with  civic  journalism.  1  was 
introduced  to  it  almost  a  decade  ago  at  the 
Saint  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  where  I 
was  the  editor. 

With  the  help  of  Pew  money,  our  first 
effort  was  Safer  Cities.  We  learned  a  lot 
about  our  readers  and  our  communitv  and 
about  the  way  the  news  media,  incluomg 
us,  covered  crime.  But  this  wasn’t  a  project 
on  crime.  It  was  a  project  on  fighting  crime. 
And  helping  readers  learn  to  be  safe  in 
their  community.  It  was  also  about  how  we 


covered  crime.  We  used  the  word,  “you,”  a 
lot.  My  favorite  headline:  “The  media:  Is  it 
our  fault?”  We’d  never  written  like  that 
before.  And  readers  notic'ed  w'e  had  taken 
the  time  to  share  their  woes  and  offer  help. 

Not  only  did  the  project  transform 
our  crime  coverage  —  w'e  went  from  cop 
coverage  to  civic  safetv'  —  but 
it  also  transformed  the  staffers 
who  worked  on  the  project. 
Without  realizing  it,  we  had 
planttxl  a  dozen  civic-journal¬ 
ism  converts  in  the  newsroom. 

The  ne.\t  year,  again  with  a 
Pew  grant,  came  “Across  gener¬ 
ations:  What  do  we  owe  each 
other?”  It  W'as  the  squishiest 
topic,  but  readers  loved  it.  And 
another  20  staff  ers  came  to  see 
how  this  new’  kind  of  journalism  not  only 
w’asn’t  a  bogevman,  it  brought  the  readers 
closer  to  the  paper.  My  favorite  headline: 
“What  do  W'e  owe  our  children  and  other 
people’s  kids?”  That’s  not  a  question 
pre-civic  journalism  w'as  likely  to  tackle. 

Then  came  “Poverty’  Among  Us,”  and  we 
launched  our  first  b<x)k  club.  Readers  loved 
that,  too,  and  we  had  another  connection 
with  hundreds  of  readers.  That  project  won 
us  our  first  James  K.  Batten  Award. 

Next  was  my  favorite  project:  “The  New 


Face  of  Minnesota,”  about  the  burgeoning 
number  of  immigrants  who  were  making 
Minnesota  their  new  home.  We  taught 
readers  to  get  to  know  people  not  like  them 
and  to  say  “Hello”  and  “Thank  you”  in 
Arabic,  Russian,  Hmong,  and  Spanish. 

And  we  showed  our  Irish-German-Scandi- 
navian  readers  how'  their  grandparents  and 
the  most  recent  immigrants  saw’  America 
the  same  w'ay  —  as  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Eventually,  the  civic-journalism  advo¬ 
cates  at  the  Pioneer  Press  staff  numbered 
more  than  80  staffers  who  had  worked  on 
various  projects.  As  Senior  Editor  Kate 
Parrv'  wrote  in  a  nomination  letter,  “What 
a  difference  a  decade  has  made  at  the 
Pioneer  Press,  where  the  philosophy  of 
civic  journalism  now  is  w  oven  so  deeply 
into  the  daily  culture  that  it  has  moved 
from  the  realm  of  controversy  to  the 
domain  of  journalistic  instinct.” 

Along  the  w’ay,  civic  journalism  stopped 
being  ju.st  for  special  mcgaprojects  and 
started  being  part  of  the  culture  of  the 
newsroom.  With  daily  stories,  reporters 
w  ere  more  likely  to  go  find  real  people  to 
quote  instead  ofjust  the  usual  sources. 

They  also  took  stories  a  bit  further  than  we 
did  before  and  added  breakouts  showing 
readers  how  they  could  become  involved  in 
the  news.  Sometimes,  we  actually  talked  to 
readers  about  our  stories,  which  I  suspect 
would  horrify- you,  Mr.  Wolper. 

So,  my  c.xperiencc  with  civic  journalism 
made  me  not  recognize  as  familiar  anything 
in  your  column. 

Democracy  is  not  a  spectator  sport,  and 
people,  armed  with  information,  can  make 
life  better.  And  newspapers  willing  to  listen 
and  engage  them  can  help.  Pioneer  Press 
staff  writer  Kay  Harvey  explained  the  idea 
to  readers  as  part  of  one  of  the  projects. 

She  wrote:  “Civic  journalism  is  based  on 
these  convictions: 

“A  belief  that  democracy  is  a  w'ay  of 
life,  not  a  system  of  government. 

“A  desire  to  help  people  govern  them- 
.selves  and  be  involved  in  civic  life. 

“A  dedication  to  helping  civic  life 
go  well.” 

Is  our  business  too  mossbacked  to 
follow  these  radical  notions?  0 

Lundy  is  editor  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  He  served  as  editor  of  the  Saint 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  from  1990  to  2001. 
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Bob  Finch  on 

selection. 


MAN 

ROLAND 

"Improving  productivity  and  print  quality  of  our  newspaper  is  very  important  to  us.  It  is  vital  that  we  give 
our  readers  and  advertisers  the  best  quality  product  possible.  That’s  why  we  spent  years  assessing  presses 
in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  before  selecting  REGIOMAN.  We  believe  MAN  Roland  is  a  leader  in  technology  with 
four-by-one  straight  printing  and  their  own  PECOM  press  software.  In  addition,  their  project  management 
approach  to  training  and  installations  is  excellent.” 

Bob  Finch 

Vice  President,  Process  * 

Daily  Herald 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 


©copyright  2003  MAN  Roland  Inc. 


AdPower,  now  with  Acx'ounts 
Receivable,  features  WTSRVTG  ad-tak¬ 
ing  screens,  as  well  as  multimedia  pub¬ 
lishing,  multiple  schedules  for  each  ad 
and  data  warehousing. 

The  BITS  Web-hosting  service  gives  vou 
a  powerful,  up-to-date  Web  site  without 
any  hardware  or  softw'are  cxmc'ems  on 
vour  end.  Options  include  searchable 
classifieds,  access  conhol,  sports  games 
and,  soon,  e-tearsheets  and  VV^eb-based 
ad  entry. 

CirculationPro  3  takes  all  tlie  popular 
features  from  our  previous  versions  and 
adds  server  options  including  Macintosh 
OSX,  Windows  and  Solaris.  On  the  client 
end,  it's  a  simple  Web  browser!  Yet  your 
data  is  secure,  your  fimctions  speed\'  and 
your  time  is  saved. 

Our  solutions  are  designed  to  take  care 
of  the  more  mundane  tasks,  freeing  you 
up  for  creativity  and  selling,  as  weD  as 
increasing  production  within  your  staff. 
And  we  do  it  all  at  a  mant^eable  cost. 

For  more  information  about  our  enli^t- 
ening  products,  call  us  at  321.242.5000 
or  734.662.5800,  visit  our  website  at 
www.harrisbaseview.com  or  come  and 
see  us  at  NEXPO  2003. 


Ha  rri  sCiPaseview ' 

THE  MEOIASP/^  TOBLI8HING  DIVISION^ 


Florida  Campus  321.242.5000  •  Michigan  Campus  734.662.5800 

Gf  Q 


www.hanisbaseview.com  •  marketing@harnsba.se\ievv.c()m 
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Uiffital 


SOUO 


Harris  &  Baseviews  solutions  take  vou 
from  idea  to  press  to  Web  and  beyond. 
We  have  editorial,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  production  and  Internet  solutions 
that  operate  on  Windows  and 
Macintosh  platforms,  for  publications 
ranging  from  one  workstation  up  to  .500 
and  bevond. 


2800  customers 


WITH  CLIENTS  ON  SIX  CONTINENTS 


&  IN  ALL  50  STATES 


